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ANGLO-INDIA 
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A countr® of curiosity to some,aof* scorn to 
many, of deadly earnest to the few. Such is fhe 
Anglo-Inda of modern times. Gone ¢s the 
fabwfots pagoda-tree, with its famous wealth of 
blossom ; vanished the ‘facdtions of a Hassings, 
ag Clive, a Lawrenge ; faded the glamour that 
once gnShra@vSd the mysterigtis land of the: 
East ‘Ishe fseafch-ligat of the Twentieth 
Century Mas laid India bareeto the furtherimost 
points of her ,frontier{, and a career on her 
shores is too often looked upon now asa f6re- 
g@ne conclusion, with salary attached, ending 
in Aaglo-Mdianism of a pronounced type ,than 
which no more coatemptuous definition, espe- 
cidfty to the many whose views are bounded 
by the English Channel, could possibly be 
arrfved at. 

It ngver Bas beee made quite clear where the 
teri“Anglo-India begins, and where it ends, or 
rathe? where it never begins atall. Presumably 
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those Englishmen’ who can gafford to ‘sefv 

India in a different way, racing home td@eEng- 
land on leave every year or so, and racing at 
agai vith the latest musy-hall: sons ritfging 
in their ear, may be considered exempt from 
such an opprobrious epithet. It fs after all a 
mere matter of income. No one save a, Viceroy 
would stop in Ihdia if he saw the Way to 
wealth and distinction clear aygl paved for him 
athome. ‘Fhe soldiers and civiliar who maké 
their way out to the East are one and all 
seeking thei fortunes ; adventurers, gambling 
with health efor success and a pension. Yet 
thir hegrts are almost always in thet work, 
nor d@ they shun the responsibilities gind draw- 
backs of their position. India may be, a” fiakle 
mistyess, now givi# With both hands, now 
smiting crfelly where the blgw was least ex 
pected, but she®js always serve} Xoyally and, 
devotedly by those whp appfroadh her slarine. 
The prizes are great, the winners fewf yet she 
subdues to herself the very conqyerors whose 
fodtsteps have trampled in theeblood upon her 
soil. For India absorbs, slfe does not succunab. 
In its fascination, its powers of encdf-ances her 
history is second to none. Pot all the .confu- 
sion of races and peoples that have beset “fer 
from generations immemorial, can disturb her 
primeval simplicity, hes mighty indifferénce 
to the things that are not ofeher w6rld. g Wars, 
‘ang the ravages of wars, famines, and theNgdva- 
ges of famines, haye swept her from, motfhtain 
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te Sea, but they hmve left no more impression 
than tRé storm that passes in the night. Serene 
an@®calm the sun rises again undisturbed by the 
petty tumults of an hofir ago; scrong andl calm 
the sun sinks down hgain to its rest, and the 
tranquil stars are left to gaze in admiration 
at a land, for so many ccyturies torn and 
mutilated by. extessive strife, now sleeping 
with no signs,of sys or wounds, pappily, if 
n§t always céntentedly, at peace. 

And not the least wonderful agnongst her 
many wonderg are the conquerors af India. 
Nation upon nation they have fought anel 
bled and governed, until in one last upheaval, 
the Egsy has brought itself to accept the sway 
of tte West, and the J4nglishman reigning 
supreme, propitiates with‘the sacrifice pf many 
hoaest lives, thay g@ddess of absgrptign which 
is his pom. “yy, og 

For*hong*cant escape it.* India is bound to 
leave her mark on thoge who dwell for any 
petmanency upen her shores. Hence the term 
Anglo-Indian, so* fiercely resented by those 
‘whomost feg] its truth, so scornfully applied by 
those who necd nevér test its advantages, Yet 
there : ar@ tragedies a% poignant, deeds as endu- 
ring, In the monotony of Anglo-Indian life, as 
are to,be found in the West—only they are 
never chrotficled. The flippant, the frivolonts, 
the gorggous side of “Indian life is dwelt on 
again gd again. » The globe-trotter, superci? 
lious with his return tickef safele in his nacket 
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wanders round’the country, @ospitably, enteg- 
tained alike by the hard-worked civiliah and 
the generous-minded raja. But long befor€the 
hot wéather has set its gMrige mark ‘on plain 
and sea, he has betaken hithself, Home again, 
notably impressed with the luxury of life in the 
East and loudly gcclaiming its lucky regidents, 
while devoutly thankful in hfs awn heart to 
set foot oy English shores owte more. Or he 
famous author rushes out for three months, 
crams himeelf to surfeit with statisticg and 
impressions and rushes Home again to produce 
ltis book, °Or again the novelist claims atten- 
tion, With tales of frivolous fair ones and 
flirtatious A. D. C.’s, as though Mmtatjon and 
frail beauty and the-pitiful tale of the Di*orce 
court wee inscribed the pages of, Anglo- 
Indian ,histery alone; o® the Oriental and 
picturesque sidt Of Indian, life@ tll bes scized 
upon and painted in “lurid colouys sigh a® never 
were supplied by Natuse nor from the other 
side of the colour-monger’s counter either. But 
the monotonous daily exigtejice, that existence 
which marks time by its maryages, beths/ 
deaths, by promotions ard appointinefts, by 
friendships all too fleeting®and partings all too 
soon; that existence which in its cormmon- 
placeness, its monotony, its destitution of all 
otitside interests, form§ the ong, efeat excuse 
for Anglo-Indianism in? its acute *rm,, that 
“existence is altogether overlooked, Indian life 
is not one big #ger shoot, nor ong long flirta- 
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ti8n, Js does not*begin up a tree rifle in hand, 
noregnd at a Viceregal ball, On the contrary, 
it commenees usually in a four-wheeler cab 
rolling through foggy ®London stecats With a 
tearful mother and sisters waving a farewell 
behind and the huge hulk of a P. and O. 
steames jist starting on jits outward voyage 
looming up pf front. And it continues with 
dvdl grinding,of etmines slowly wogking, and 
with the screaming and snorting of impertinent 
busy tags while the ship slips dows the river 
into the sea, where the chopping waves of the 
Channel and the heavy swell of the “Bay mark 
the beginning of sea-sickness and an Ygdian 
careereat th® same time. 

ark it with hope too, with health and vigour 
and high spirits and that boast of uwachieved 
greatness, whicle is the stepping gtone,to a high 
careerg until Bombay is reathed,—Bombay 
with its mise ‘and chatter, its large-minded 
public buildings, magnsificently indifferent to 
the squalor and misery At their feet ; its harsh 
eblegding of Eastern and Western life, eager 
for harmonw and yet forever striking false 
chords? But .with Bombay the worrics* of 
Indign fife dawn on’the horizon, the heart-ache 
of exile seizes the novice in its grip. He may 
forget it temporarily in the glamour of that first 
invitation whiwh reaches him in the up-country 
statton here he begins his work, but it will 
seize him again once the invitation is realised! 
For ittig merely an official digner to which 
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he is bidder, where iron-found conyentién 
drives friendliness away. A dinner Nd pany 
cougses, all of which he is doomed toe taste 
again,”butemst especially so the tinned salmon 
and the iced asparagus. A dinner of men 
chiefly, who talk sport, with a sprinkling of 
ladies, who talke India. A dinner-patay, that 
rolls home finally in carriages’anc dog-carts of 
every dggcription, with the ay of haviag 
satisfactorily performed a satisfactory duty. 
These sorteof duties, these sorts of dinners, go 
on forever in India. They are its social hack- 
lrone as wéll as its bane. If only officialdom 
could “be banished from its festive boards, 
and selection take the place of “preeesence, 
there might be some hope of real sociability 
at fhe risk of offended dignity. But the stamp 
of custom lies,too heavy off tle Jang. Né&wv- 
comers imaginé tdo much ; ghey find tog little, 
and with the hotheadedness of youth» they con- 
demn too eagerly. Laser on they will learn 
the reason, and with the reas@én the excuse. 
But at first they are only,aware of the disap-, 
pointed reiteration that hammers dully at their 
brain—India—and the influence she “wields 
over those who till her soil? 


II, 
INDIAN GANTONMENSS. 


Tre man who invented Indian cantonments 
must have* been suffering from r&elancholia. He 
could not haye been within six months’ distance 
ofthe merest smile. There is a jeylessness 
about an Indian cantonment which is very strik- 
ing. london, with its rows upon rov’s of artisan 
houses, its factories and chimneys, its, ttrousands 
- of intersecting railway lines, its bridges and 
shipping and, advertisements, and vastedim 
railway etatidns, is an awful place to approach. 
It sets the most careless pondering. It strikes 
home with its wealth and its misefy, cach 
straggling for #upfemacy ig that sootladen 
atmosphere, as 1%0 other city in the world can 
strike.” Bwf an ordinary Ingian Cantonment 
would not give cause for thought toa fly, As 
approached from the railway it is mostly int 
yisikle. One’s watchand the guide-book alike 
inform oné that it is time to be “thcre”—but 
meanwhile the train lumbers heavily alch 
between® dusty cactus hedges and flat uncul- 
tivated ground with occasionally an empty 
raving or a group of desponding mud huts to 
varythe landseape. Presently, for no apparent 
reason, the engine lets forth an abtndoned 
shriek, and the weary trayeller shaking himself 
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‘free of dust «gathers togetger his traps "anc 
gazes forlornly out of window. Thettrain is 
slackening speed, there is no doubt about eat ; 
it Wag slow enough before, it-is sinfply cfawling 
now. But where is the vasfon a étré of its slow- 
ness? Whereare the church spires, the houses, 
the bustle and life of a military cantgnment as 
pictured to himself a hundred times ‘over b 
the ardent new-comer ?-—Nowhereat all. Ashe 
strains hif eyes to the distatice, he sees arisiffy, 
apparently out of nothing, a row of white eréct 
buildings. He looks again, and there is dhother 
xow paralfel and exactly similar to theefirst. 
Thensome trees and more erect buildings, and 
therf'a very white, very uncompromysing church 
steeple. And while he still looks and “ehaeav- 
ours to realise the utter melancholy of it, the 
train pulls up alongside a bage platform fhronged 
with natives aa+-everwhelmed With nofse. That 
is all. Barracks and barrack and again barracks, 
and there, with afew houses clust€red round 
and about, is the Indian Military Cantonment. 
Economical, doubtless; healthy, not always; 
comfortable, never. . r p84 
A shaky carriage, that once had springs and 
now has merely bumps, conveys the traveller 
to the precise places to which he does nor wish 
togo, No hired native coachman ever condes- 
cends to know the~way anywhere. * That 
would be inaugurating @n era Of peace for the 
Sahib which would be most detrimental to* the 
spoiling of his temper, a process which every 
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Hib should’ undgrgo within a year of landing, . 
And s@ there being no particular reason why the 
newcomer should not sce everything at one fell 
drive,the rfitive fehu gallops contentedly atong 
the Mall in the wrong directioh, * plying his 
attenuated steéds with whip and cltoice lang- 
uage, whilst his apology for a, carriage rattles 
and sways in unigon behind. 

There is tlwaysya Mall in an Indign Canton- 
ment. This*alone speaks worlds for*the con- 
servatism of the Englishman in India. A couple 
of centuries ago the Mall or bowling alley was 
a fashionable resort in all, would-be smayt 
English towns. Therefore the East Indian 
Company amongst other vagaries brougltt the 
Ma¥# to India with them, and in India it has 
remained. A long straight road as a rule, with 
a@club and a bandstand and public garden as its 
chief features. .On either hameh StragBle houses 
of a 98rt, gome large, some small, some hidden 
in trees, some bare to the w®sld with only an 
irregular mud ewall between them and publicity, 
White roads, straight and precise, lead off 
at ntervals to right dnd left. Follow them, or 
induce the Jehu to*follow them, and you ,will 
find yourself it barracks. Beyond the Mall 
befdte the hard metal of the engineered, road 
Bives place to the dust of a country track, more 

ouses solidly built, often quite imposing, with 
lawns aad flowers afid brick-red walls. Here 
as a rule dwell the General and his staff, or the 
Civilian community, while far,in the distance, 
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hazy in the morning sun, or heavy with srtioge 
as night advances, lies the native city. No 
one save the Cantonment Magistrate, othe 
Deputy Collector, everp penétrate8 int6 that 
heterogen@otis collection of buildings. “There 
plague rages at will, or cholefa smites with 
swift strokes, but life in barracks and around 
them goes on as before. The soldier ‘has his 
drills, his parades, his lounge in the afternoon, 
or his biavtle ride. The officer kris work, fis 
polo and his pigsticking, occasionally a dance ‘or 
a race-meetmng, while with unwearied regfilarity 
the buglé sounds its call to duty, and the mid- 
day gyn its warning to time. Such summer 
and winter, hot and cold, and ngarly always 
dusty, is an Indian cantonment. orm 
But once a yearitrains. Then the last state 
of that cahtonment is worse,than the first, éor 
most of tke hoasesleak, and sonfe ef them fall in. 
An Indian landlord has a ‘roofed gbjection to 
spending any money on the repair of his houses. 
On the other hand, he fas a perfect mania fer 
collecting his rent. There 1s in fact a great 
want of sympathy about ‘an Indian, landlard. 
He has no soul, or ifhe hasone, it has migrated 
from some particularly wooden ‘species of ani- 
mal life, and has not yet had time to generate. 
He will observe the damp spreading on walls and 
ceilings with indifference, and mark the brown 
streaks of wet disfigure therdrawifig-rogm paint 
without a'tear. He will let the beams of ‘his 
roof fall in, giving his tenants a shock which will 
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law them a lifetim’ even if they are not killed 
outrigh® rather than pay for new ones before 
cheiftime. And 'iyet he is not so much to ,be 
blamed for paxsim ny a for an inability fo see 
things in the yight*light. The laws of the 
cantonment are generally on his side. Why 
they should be is not easily understood, but so 
it is. ‘The pjtiful thing is that he does not 
rise, superior’ to them. Instead, be almost 
appears to r€joice in and make the’ most of 
them. _If the missionary would gave a little 
attentién to recalcitrant landlords he would 
be dotng a world’s amount of good, buft possibly: 
his house does not leak, and so he sees no 
cause fgxintewference. Nevertheless, it is *not 
a mafter for idle jesting, this dripping of the 
ceilings ig the rainy season. It is ingtead °a 
matter for repentante of one’s gins and tin 
baths, 41 Bavetymbled into a Ti bath* in the 
mess arffe-reom before now,*and have dragged 
my bed from one end of the roém to the other 
on tnany a hot stormy night in the vain endea- 
vour to find a really dry place. These sound 
Ifke ttifles, and sordid ones too, There is no- 
thing heroic about a tfn tub, nor is it romantic 
to discovar a shower bath in one’s hed-room, 
but su€h details make up the sum total of Anglo- 
Indian Cantonment. life, They explain much 
and excuse thuch. 

And so a half an hour, probably entirely 
against his will, the new-comer may have seen 
the whole of an Indian cafitonment, with the 
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exception perhaps of that road leading to the 
city where stand the few shops Européan and 
native which are ever willing bat rarely capatfle of 
supplfing-the precise wapt of The momenf. But 
though he may possibly Itfve seen the outside 
of it, he cannot have realised the entirety of it. 
A cantonment takes itself seriously. , It is suffi- 
cient unto itself always, and # is odd t6 -notice 
how quickly the ever shifting comfunity amal- 
gamates’ with its new surroundings. A régi- 
ment will,come to a place, and instantly it is 
absorbed into it. Allits interests becom® local ; 
dt might Have lived for ever on “that particular 
bit of Indian plain. It marches away, and is 
speédily forgotten in the glories ofits successor. 

For there is no constancy about an ®ndian 
cahtonment. It is conservative to obstinacy in 
its construction, but as unretentive to memeries 
as the groundetifion which it ig built, ° The most 
heart-breaking tragedies may takeeglaces within 
its boundaries, bit the comedy of Anglo-Indian 

everandah life goes en as gaaly as before or 

ever the mourning is doffeds or the last note of 
lament sounded across°the plain.. Were ft 
otherwise existence in Intlia would bepimposs- 
ible, since the overwhelmin& publigity of the 
life does not lend itself to too much depth of 
feeling. ‘ 

: Therefore, no onershould prestme fo talk 
of an dndian cantonméht who hag not been 
dripped on from the ceiling or who has not 
killed a cobra in Ais drawing-room, or been 
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figottgn by hid friends in half-an-hour~ 
and since cantopments are India and India 
“ means,cantenments, it follows that India itself 
remains ari unknown Squantity toe many who 
boast otherwise. Only the Civilian with brains 
and the Political Officer can afford to be indiffer- 
entto cantonments. They get the best of India 
in camp and jm Native States. For ie Gov- 
ergment houses ané stately Residerfties open 
wide their portals. Calcutta is their rendezvous 
and Signla their haven of delight. @he echo of 
distant history,is as music to their ears, and the 
native becomes an object of interest rather that 
of wages. They skim the cream along* with 
their twelve Hours of work a day. Not so the 
ordinary mortal. 

A lady once suggested to me that life*in 
‘India wag all fgivdlity and scagdaloyis ease, 
That we dancd dror ball-room ® altar, indulg- 
ing in ¢ feve*pretty little flirtations by the way, 
and invariably enjoying the uttermost possibility 
of fuxury. I shuld like*to put that lady dowm 
in an Indian canfonment of medium size and 
some distafice removed from the centre of com- 
merce, * I should, like her to find herself in an 
empty bangalow attended by an obsequious 
landlord who promises all things and achieves 
nothing. I should like her to choose a faint 
egg-shell blue fer her drawing-room walls, artd 
come nextday to find them painted a shideous 
grey. I should like her to select her furniture" 
at the only furniture-dealér in «he place and 
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to wait six weeks for a sofa, which, ween ‘it 
arrives, is the wrong pattery. I should Jke 
her¢o participate in a hot wefther eand sealise 
the rains,@and then I Shguld like to take her 
views on Indian life all over again. 

It is true there are compensations. The sun 
shines gorgeousl} in the cold weather _ The 
sky is bluq as ever sky in Ital¥ ; ffowers spring 
up in abyrdance, and the nights age fresh aad 
starred with beauty. But the sunshine breeds 
dust, the bse sky means glare; the flowers 
wither all too soon, and the night air engenders 
chills. On the whole, and considering every- 
thing,“I am fain to admit that an Indian can- 
tonment has its drawbacks, 


JIL. 
INDIAN CLUBS. 


Inpm ‘might fjtly be described as a fo 
country bouated bya small horizon. Not all the 
wéstness of eher fnountain ranges, ‘not all the 
bfoad expanse of her ocean frontier, can widen 
her possibilities or extend her viws, nor can 
any.of those whose lives are pledged out here 
escape the iron relentlessness of her embrace. 
But if they cannet escape their bonds, Ae least 
theysftteprthem cheerfully, unconscious very 
often until too late of the inroads made gnto 
health and mind by,the glare and tdil of the 
day ; anxioug Only to get the best eut of life, 
wheter higting®aegoal at polo, or waltzing 
through tRe greater part of ashot weather night, 
og lounging on, the lawrt of the local Club. Not 
a very ingratiating amusement one would 
ssunpose this last to be, and yet Clubs with their 
Club-Yfe ave very,essential to India. There 
is an attraction about them which neither 
timeeno? habit can ever abate. Unprepossess- 
ing as a rule ¢o look at, they are generally 
represented by a great bare building, facing 
the Mall or the Gymkhana ground, with lawn 
and gardens attached. Usually they are 
mixed Clubs, the membeas being of both sexes, 
and this is the more ponflar stvle. But 
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occasionally those who should know better 
have refused to permit any es innovatiens, 
anc® the ladies find thgmsefves rémoved to a 
small aniiexe in the gwéunds of the more 
superior btilding, where they thake the best 
of their embittered lot by drinking tea in twos 
and threes, and upbraiding mankind in veneral 
and the C(ub Secretary in particfler. 

For no self-respecting fnan ever ventufes 
within this Ladies’ Annexe. Therein lies 
the sting Of the whole matter. It isgiven 
gver as a rule to the latest jofned subalserns 
and rowdy games. The Lords of Creation 
are occasionally known to steal, across and 
snatch a book from the archaic libraryf"@hich 
is the invariable adjunct of a Ladies’ Club 
Or sométimes they are waylaid and forced.to 
listen to the bapa, and now anti then tea-parties 
are indulged in, and intertst*ig heroeg; fresh 
from polo, loungeron to the verandafi and spice 
the tea with playful Uadinage., But these are 
delights to be but fearfully enjoyed with the 
éyes of all the tea-party-tess ones fixed on, the 
more fortunate fair. Sugh outbufsts provoke 
gossip and unkind remarks. They have even 
been known to cause an estrangement between 
two bosom friends, hitherto unassailable in 
their clinging attachment. It is better On the 
whole, having regard to the per¥erse obstinacy 
avith which Indian society of both sexes fre- 
quents the Station Clvb in the evening, to make 
one meeting-piace of it. One lawi, one 
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réading-room, with billiard-room’and bar ¢are- 
fully estranged from the rest. Such proximity 
promotes Wrappittess and ensures peace. t is 
particularly conduciyel to the leng life, or, 
perhaps it should be said, the longer life of 
the Club Secretary. The latter occupies an 
invidious* position which few, very few, are 
likely to enyy. If he pleases some, he is sure 
te offend others. ef he does not effect changes 
and improvements, he is held up to general exe- 
eration, yet whenever he spends money he is cer- 
tain.to spend ié wrong. Ifhe advertises a dance, 
half the’ ladies in the station refusé to go tot 
because they were not consulted beforehand if 
he gaffuins “from Terpsichorean entertainment, 
it is immediately obvious that he is utterly unfit 
fag theeresponsible position he holds A Club 
Secretary, to eajoy any happinegs at all, should 
wrapspimself’uping Olym an loude and hold 
himself Ittily aloof frorh {he common herd. 
Fle should not haveea genial temperament, 
nor indulge in*a predifection for ladies’ society. 
He should wear a frown and always appear in 
a hurry. »This is impressive, and has the 
further advantage of preventing him from being 
waylai@ too frequently. If he plays bridge he 
should do so with an abstracted air, as one 
Whose time is too precious to be wasted even 
when he is winning, He should never see a 
joke, f8r this lays him open to the charge of 
frivolity, and he should he able to order suppets. 
Altogether a Club Secretary weeds education, 
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Viewed witli a disinterested eye whemempty 
and deserted an Indian Club pdoes not afford 
mugh scope for enchantme Adlusty lawn 
green duringesthe rains bift never before or after, 
bordered possibly by rose bushes, whose glory 
of blossom is all the more to be commended 
because of the ‘dust from which they - arise ; 
empty chairs and tables scattered about, and 
here and there a few nurses and children plag- 
ing in a‘corner, and a group of native servarts 
in anotherecorner discussing the prodaictive 
value of an anna—such is. thes aspect of the 
@ub premises before the afternoon is on the 
wane.- But presently the polo or the tennis or 
the “At Home” being over, by tw&s anétgrees 
the inhabitants of Cantonments  reluctanly 
appear. Wheir air clearly indicates that they are 
the unwilling yictims of an obsolete custom, 
The men in fatticular presenta hay-dog 
appearance, only tg be dissipated bf a drink 
slowly indulged in at tke bar, whilst the ladies 
disperse themselves rourid and about the vari- 
ous tables on the lawn. As the dusk deepens, 
however, the atmosphere becomes amore, soci- 
able. The men leave the bar and join one or 
other of the scattered groups. Conversation 
hums busily. It is usually localin topic. Fre- 
quently it deals entirely with its neighbeurs. 
Indian society is not only eager to take its 
pleasures in public, but to discuss them too. 
Hence the overflow at the Club in the even- 
ing. It assists imthe circulation af gossip, and 
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attordssample opportunity of noting the doings 
of other& as well. The men or the women 
who do Mt frequent its pastoral grounds 
become deservelly aypfopular. Evert the Club 
Secretary looks askance at them. «They may 
pay a monthly subscription,, but they never 
order drinks. They are spoken of contemp- 
tuously, or worse'still, not spoken ofpat all. It 
ise possible’ {hat they will complete tagir Indian 
careers without once attracting unto themselves 
the lareath of scandal. They most probably 
indulge in rese-gardens or stamp-collecting, 
harmless hobbies, which by keeping them at 
home merely brand them with ignominy. *[o be _ 
effagaé*in Ifdia is in fact to die the death in- 
stantly. Ifa man cannot attract attention ynto 
higself* by meting out justice in a new fashton, 
or by blowing up a frontier tribe go the satisfac- 
tion @everyonerexeept the trib themselves, or 
by dancin$ a novel hornpipe, such as was never 
dgnced before, then he must marry a wife and 
attract notice tnto himself through her, Puble- 
city is the watch-word of the strange kaleido- 
scopic, scenes which are forever shifting across 
the stage of the Conquerors of India. The 
very dwelling places even are public, with doors 
and windows comstantly flung wide, and gardens 
always abutting on the high road. Thus the 
whole secret® of lite in this alien coutitry 
becomes’clear at the Club of an evéning. 

life wherein the chief characters huddle together 
cravitig, for sympathy in their @xile. A usually 
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trivolous lite, always flying 1rom tne cares tnat 
always must pursue it. Little Wonderthen that 
people, collect on this lawn and drinkcededrinks 
and flirt affdossip. Indiaeis not the country 
where a man can take his pipe and lean on a 
gate and muse,in comfort. In the first place 
there are no gates, and if there were, they 
would probably be unhinged and unsafe. They 
would afford food for thofight ef a peculiafly 
dramatic kind. It is better not to think todo 
much, Th® native, ploughing his way patient- 
ly after his,cattle, never thinks at all. What- 
ever he does of brain work is in the direction 
of multiplication or subtraction. And after all, 
he and his forefathers have inhabited this*famd of 
gorgeous idleness for untold generations, and 
therefore*in their humble way know best. Mo, 
it is better noteto think. The shgrtcomings of 
the aforesaid native, the gretershortcomfiigs of 
hardearned pay, ¢he approaching hot weather 
from which there is tho escape, often—tpo 
cften, the children faraway grqwing up beneath a 
strangers care—these are the thoughts that» 
Indian Club-life drives away, whether with its 
dinfers and dances, its theatricals, or the teas 
on the lawn, while the band plays yonder om the 
bandstand, and the hot afte:moon gives way 
to sudden night. - 

° Nevertheless, in truthdt maf be said that 
many are*not conscious of the reasons for which 
they seek the Club. The desire for distraction 
grows with life‘in the East. It,is the’ slow. 
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itsidiowg poison” which is to’ the mind a 
majaria M\to the body. It saps away all vitalitn 
and lJeave&a spurious attempt at gaiety, whicl 
is all the more pAigfut because it, is so forced 
Those who come to"India to work have litth 
time or energy left them to play ; those wh« 
come to play are dull because they do not work 
But dull or «gays limp or fresh, he gather 
tegether in the tevilight at the Club, There 
the reputations of an hour are made dr marrec 
for anghour only ; there gaze intoeeach other 
those mutual eyes which six months hence wil 
seek some other depths ; there waffed on thr 
soft night air come those ribald sorties from 
the has whe?e do congregate all that soldiery 
corps whose proximity causes such an invart- 
able flustering of hearts ; and there when *the 
gay crowd has, di8persed and the last car- 
riageswheels tolkaway, do the *Club “Secretary 
and fhe stnall body of uhattached sit down to 
their reflective dinner,. pausing to think per- 
chance of “ Her”—between courses. What 
enemy of matiimony, however determined but 
would not adopt it asa means of escape from 
those*Club dinners, with their monotonous 
eveyre@urring dishes? A halo of glory awaits 
that Secretary who shall invent a relay of new 
menus, But meanwhile the Indian Clubs pur- 
sue their course serepe and undefied. We may 
cavil at them, shrug our shoulders, cast as- 
persions on their innocent amusements, but sue 
enough with the setting Sun owr footsteps will 
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take us thithe®, and we settle’down to tle whis- 
ky-and-soda, the cigar, the egossipfoftem to 
bridge and mild gambling ; sametixfes even— 
breatlte itengt above a ‘whisber—to flirtation 
But that is only when the dusk is very dusk— 
and the stars are very kind. 


V 
ON INDIAN GARDENING. 


Tue word garden falls musically on -most ears. 
Te.many it Conjures up some favourite haunt 
of.the past, some mossy dell where primroses 
and dgffodils were wont to glorify the spring— 
some shady lawn rich with the fragrance of 
crimson petalled roses. Or it revives recollec* 
tions of stately avenues and walks that, lose 
themselves is lovers’ bowers of green and prinf 
yewtrees, where the fountain plashes by the 
marble ,seat, and the peacock shrieks discérd- 
antly with outspgead tail in the glamour of the 
midday sun. * Ferg garden catvbe all things 
to allthene® It may run wild around that coun- 
try cottage yonder wath the roses creaming 
aid frothing over the porch, and the poppies 
shedding their leaves on the ragged paths, and 
the tall larkspurs pushing themselves up con- 
temptfously betweeh the daisies and the asters 
thatareenot yet come to bloom; or it may 
flourish, guarded and cared for in neat subur- 
ban fashion, round that red brick villa on the 
outskirts of the busy tofvn ; or it may burst into 
full glory of Nature’s most glorious promise 
round the houses of the, great, but w erever 
and whatever it may be, iteis a garden still 
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Those back-premises of a "London Jpdginf- 
house, hallowed by the presenge of stunted 
lilag tree breaking into feeble blogén, or by a 
few timid. dgisies thrusting tthemselves forth 
with spring-time on the bfackened grass-plot, 
resolve themselves at once into a garden in the 
estimation of théir jealous owners. . Even in 
the heart of the city, where row .upon row of 
artisan dwbllings jostle cruelly for space, aoe 
air is lad&n with soot, and the shriek of the 
engine as itsrushes by drowns only for an instant 
the clamour of traffic all around,—even in the 
heart of suth surroundings there will flodrish 
the thought of a garden. There a dingy sun- 
“flower will struggle up towards a sin it never 
sees, or a primula will put forth bleached**and 
frightened petals from a bottle, or a sickly 
primrose will just peep above the grimy earth. 
The very children playing gt marbles,n the 
gutter will cherish sone weed that las swuggl- 
ed forth to life unexpectedly, and the boy who 
delights to torment a fly and bully his weaker 
brethren will lovingly crush t6 death some faded 
blossom that he has picked up on hié errands’ 
and carried for safety in the palm of his*sticky 
hand. 
Flowers and lawns and trees, and stately 
arks, these are our national pride, the objects 
that delight the eye of an exile more than any 
other when he first returns to the cowntry he 
galls “home.” And yet he has but to recross 
the seas and ,breatlie the air of the, East 
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tw forg)t that such joys exist. Save at public 
buildin®\ and Government houses where, one 
ower st@gs in.ag another steps out, India is 
ignorant 0 pe She changes 
her fashion in th@sn as frequently’ as a lady 
changes her dtess. Comes along 4 Canton- 
ment Magistrate with a passion for tidy walls 
and -roses, and walls will instantly rise up in 
place of raggéd mud banks or cactrs hedges, 
Whilst roses ewill Mourish hopefully, ,imported 
from the nearest horticultural market. Replace 
the Cantonment Magistrate with “one whose 
only idea of*salvation is drains, apd the wal] 
will peacefully crumble to ruin again, and the 
roses will grow wilder and wilder, albeit sthuggl,, 
ingeplickily year after year to put forth the 
blossom that all neglect to prune and tgim. 
Fer in the matter of gardens there is flo doubt 
that India is gh@melessly coy. .@oaxe her and 
pet MG, apd shemwill array herself in her pretti- 
est garb and throw about flowers in a wanton 
cenfusion that, would ‘Shorrify the respectable 
British mind. Neglect her, and her coynes§$ 
vanishessat once. Weeds choke her fairest 
flowem. Unfettered her creepers fling out 
tendrils far beyond their limits, and her lawns 
gro brown and scant for want of water. 

There is no stability about an Indian garden, 
and still less about the pwners thereof. Here 
to-day apd gdne to-morrow, the Anglo-Indian 
has no time and less money for horticulture 
When he is not strugglime to get out of debt 
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the incongruity of means so apparent Js in the 
East. A clerk on two hundred poung® a ytar 
will have his garden and, his, flower-bed&, but 
the owner ‘of*five times thaf income in India 
grumbles at the garden-help arid declines to 
plant new shrubs or sow new lawns. Dust 
and want of water and perpetyal, never ceasing 
economy are the enemies of Indian gardens, 
Yet roses would sweeten th@air where cham- 
pagne serves only to destroy the liver, and 
garden pafties would be frequently alt the 
more enjoyable if there were less*of party ‘and 
more of the atmosphere of garden about them. 
~ Fofagarden elevates. It formsg haven from 
the floating passions and strangling desir@g of 
humanity. It might be likened to a buffer 
between the stress of existence and the® inditi- 
duality of the, individual. Meewho rushes 
straight from this peivate W86de to gheeworld, 
who knows no softening influence of flower and 
shaded shrubberies ; he who has,never watched 
3 seed burst the earth, nor semoved a cater- 
pillar from a favourite ro$e-tree, has rejected 
the noblest recreation thas Naturé offers us. 
He has flung from him rest to eye agd brain 
and heart. Forno malice can linger in®the 
chastened cup of the arum lily, no bitterness 
find its abode amongst the oxzeyed daisies. 
Bacon, philosopher and fan of the world 
though he was, valued his garden above ull 
other possessions. The flowers bloomed for 
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Argid the difficulties and intrigues and 
passions M& his life he ever turned to his garden 
for peace, and yet m India, where labour is 
cheap and its blossotns profuse, the dusty Mall, 
the local Club, the publicity of verandah life 
are prefegred again and again ‘and ee to the 
cultivation and gracious blending of that ragged 
cempound that helps to mark by its very unti- 
diness the guif yet yawning between’ “India” 
and “ Home.” May be it is the obstinacy of the 
Indian gardengr that drives the would-be culti- 
vator to despair and the Club whenthe would 
fain linger in his own pleasure grounds, sipce it 
cannot always be want of means or taste, Arr 
Indéah mali is the caricature of all men East- 
ern. He nearly always has thin legs and 
scanty clothing, Me speaks a vernacular all 
his oyn, and takes a fiendish ej8y iff sowing 
marigetdsedmongst pink rése-beds. Marigolds 
are his fetish, and’ when, dug fp by an infuria- 
tetl master from the front of the house, they 
will reappear at ‘the back, not in the least 
‘abashed either by his’ treatment or their own 
effronttry. White pebbles are also dear to the 
mali’s heart. Ifleft to himself he will draw 
little” patterns with them round innumerable 
little paths all over the garden, That is his 
idea of beautysand symmetry. He does not 
understand lawns save for purposes of tennis 
or croquet, but when obliged to submit to thenf* 
he generally endeavours to surgound them with 
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bougainvillea and borders them with {nastu?- 
tiums. A mali has no idea pf coloy’, The 
harsh violet of the bougainvillea is eyfjuisite’ to 
him as the,tender blue of thé forget-re-not. 
He passively’ resists the en@eavour to uproot it 
from the garden. It climbs and is luxuriant, 
therefore he caniiot understand why ,it should 
so often be removed to another sphere.’ He 
does not realise that its flaunting brilliancy kijls 
the palersshades of English floWers growing 
near. It harmonises with the sunshine and 
the glare, with the white walls of the Houses, 
with the saris of the women fetching water 
from the well, and yet it is as merciless in its 
wffect'and as overbearing in its caclusjons as 
Anglo-Indianism in its worst form. All* this, 
however, the mali does not understand. It has 
abundant blossom and flourishes defiantly 
‘ @ . 
everywhére. *More than that a mali doeg not 
covet in a flower. 

He is most in, ‘his element, however, in a 
‘vegetable garden. There he will dig and delve 
from morning to night with the utmost patience 
and the most magnificent ‘results, Fot a native” 
gardener will produce beautiful vegetables at a 
very small cost, given time and spaces There 
is indeed very little that he will not do. © His 
failing is the want of a past anf a future. He 
has no reminiscences and works for the moment 
only. To him one garden is ase another 
“yarden, one master as another master. Bid 
him to work fora Maharaja or a Sahib, it is 
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all the sabe. The Maharaja will’ surely die, 
the Sahib Yyill cersainly go away—but there 
are other MShatajas and other Sahibs. Only 
does his heart truly ggjoize when he, is, bidden 
to prepare a garden for some great camp or 
festival occasion. Then in company with 
many other malis. does he work his diabolic 
will on waste pieceseof dusty ground—-on spare 
tra Chin, Of an and yrock. Then do minute 
borders and plots spring up all round and mini- 
ature fquntains play and marigolds, brilliant 
and unstinted, burst into life. There is no 
cavilling here. Flowers and colour and white- 
pebbled borders are all that are demanded ,for 
the spacesof ore short day or two. Through 
these faths and past these incongruous patches 
of newly-grown garden some great man will 
drive with dashing,escort and booming of guns 
and clashing of Baggs and salutespgfhd fhen it 
will all BE swept away again,© and the ground 
will be desolate and dustyeas before. Zhat the 
mali*understands But the eas pna: up of 
gardens frum one géneration to another, the 
pride in the "growth of a tree, the recollections 
and the reminiscenées in the walks and 
amonggt the roses—these are beyond him. So 
he makes a profit on his cauliflowers, he asks 
for nothing more. 

And somehow the smali’s sentiments finds 
their echo throughout the length and breadth 
of India. To make a profit of the life out 
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there, to hurry scurry throuph it, seging 4lis- 
traction by the way, that is the view fi Anglo- 
Indian takes of to-day—ever rushi#g forfh to 
seek new business or pleasure in tMe dusty 
world beyond his gates, While his roses droop 
for want of pruning and the ‘marigolds flaunt 
their heads. 


V. 
ON INDIAN HOSTESSES. 


ANGLO-INDIA OWes tne peace tnat prevails 
thrssghout her vast dominions, the whole weight 
of her place and opinion in the world to the 
soldiers, who guard her frontiers and to the 
civilians who toikday and night at her economical 
and political problems grudging neither health 
nor time nor brains. Alas! she owes,the 
aimlessness Of her society, the vapidity, the’ 
frivolfty of it, to the women who throng her 
shores, tq the wives and sisters of those heroés 
who, whether fighging wild border tribes in the 
open era sicRly,glimate in an*office; are the 
cause afid upbuilding of hef prosperity and her 
position. 

It is a sad fact, that the female mind is 
incapable @f balance. e Detach a woman from 
her ordjnarys routine ,of life, and sheis apt to 
become querulous or frivolous or flirtatious, as 
occasiens demand, in short to lose her head, It 
is said of foreigners that they make bad colonists. 
That the Germans pine and die of homesickness, 
and-that-the Frénch cerry with them a miniature 
France wherever they go, with its boulevards, 
its cafés, its clean white streets and green: 
shuttered, villas, Their endeavour is less to 
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associate themselves with the countiff'to which 
they go than not to disassociate egelvet ani 
the country they have Jeft behind. Not so the 
‘English. They adopt théclstoms of every new 
dominion in a free-and-easy style that savours 
more of master than of exile. They enjoy the 
best it has to give, while attempting’ as honestly 
as they can, to alleviate the Werst. But the 
very qualities that cause them te be the Wohder 
and envy of their neighbour colonists, react 
fatally on themselves. The feverish and'cheerful 
energy ef the Englishman in® India finds its 
outlet at the desk or on manceuvres, in polo and 
in “acing, but to his womankind_the life offers 
few interests except such as they ‘make for 
themselves. The boundary line is still too sharply 
drawn between Native and English. " Only the 
missionary er.the lady-doctdér gan find a scope 
for energy in the mysterio@@alleys pie Sy-ways 
of the city or in the tortuous lanes of the remoter 
villages. The society woman has nothing to do 
but order her household and seek amusement 
where she may. In England she would probably 
have endless occupationss When*all else failed 
she would go out shopping. In Indja there is 
very little shopping and rarely, except fot those 
in high places, much occupation. If a woman 
seeks for sport, she must be prepared to lose her 
complexion. If she desfres to remajn with, her 
husband in the plains instead of migrating dlone 
to the hills, she wilF probably lose her health. 
She is generally parted from chere children. 
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shat wonder it sne drifts unconsciously into a 
petty life, of- small engagements that lead to 
nowhere ; of vidlent friendships that induce to 
gossip; of flirtatigas that sometinfes end in 


scandal ? 


Moreover, there is no camaraderie amongst 
wonen. TjiSse Who spend the greater part of 
Titir lives ig Indfa owing to err jusbands' 
career, are too often alien to those who rush out 
for a few years only. The term “ Anfrlo-Indian” 
divides them mexorably, and the hostesses who 
by reason of their independence of India and her 
drawbacks might do much to smootly and 
improve serve only to irritate and discontent. 
They flutter out and flutter back again, here 
to-day and gone to-morrow, the wives éf soldiers 
generally, who *look upon India, not as the 
mairftay of a geeat Empire, ‘ut as a social 
hunting-ground, to which they bring all the 
hepes and rivalries, {ll the pleasures an 
amusements of their days in England. the 
‘cannot aecustom themaselves to the discrepancies 
of the, life, they gragp eagerly at the attractions, 
they fail not to grumble at the difficulties, and 
yet ¢hey are so much in the majority, for it is 
the mere wayfasers in the land that are very 
often of the Poet numbers and wield the 
gpatest, social infleence, that their wotds 
carry weight and echo and re-echo (not always 
to: the good of India) from the heart of the 
Himalayas to the sea-girt port8 of Madras, 
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‘Lheré 1s, for instance, the apologeticfiosteys, 
who apologises herself and those syroundiig 
her into a constant state of depression, *Ske is 
devoid of ‘that sense of hustour which Eastern 
life tends to develop, and infinitely prefers the 
orderliness of a-suburban household at Home 
to the erratic tendencies of an Ifdiar’ mansion. 
She is constantly dumbfounded ‘by the doors 
that never bolt, the wardrObes shat will “f6t 
shut, the drawers that*’once locked are forever 
locked, yielding to nothing less persuasive than 
the native screw-driver. Such “a hostess- has 
probably no aptitude for arranging chairs and 
sofasf They muddle themselves into the room 
somehow, and then look awkwardly out of place. 
She has been accustomed, and no doubt tells 
you so, t a yellow brocaded drawing-roam at’ 
Home, which, save on occaSigns of spring 
cleaning, has fever been kwewn ta yarySin its 
aspects. She may have a good bone but she 

ppologises nevertheless, piteously for her bad 
dinners, and she always makes ‘her own cakes 
because she is suspicious of the butéser. Shee 
apologises for her clothes, and shescontjnually 
apologises for not having brought out a maid 
with her, The omission weighs on her spirits 
particularly at tea parties, and in that hour of 
mutual confidences after dinner so abhorred of 
women. She apologises, to, inVariably for the 
Sedroom accommodation she offers her guests, 
which, though ample,ds, she considers, bare to 
indecency, whilst a mosquito net fills her soule 
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wkh hoftor, It y either too thick ana Keeps 
allMhe air-out,-or else it is too wide of mesh and 
lets allthe mosduitoes,in. For her there can 
be no happy mediarfs as regards ntosquito nets, 
She apologise8, too, for the horse She drives 
and his peculiar habit of making for every gate 
he sees. She Has.a rooted conviction that such 
is the habit ef*all fndian horses, and that it must 
be Vorne with resighation. In time, indeed, she 
comes to look upon it as a practical joke on the 
animals part, Indian horses doubtless having a 
keener sense of humour than the cob she wag 
wont to feed with sugar in the paddock behind 
the red-brick villa at Home. She apologist for 
/the guskiness of her butler's complexion (it is 
one of the inconveniences of this country that 
the servants are all black); and she Has been 
known to apgloBise, with a plash,efor the 
scantMQass pf hergurdeners clotlfing. But she 
is chiefly apologetic at being found in Indiz at 
all. The narrowness of England grips her close, 
She would fain be back with her calls, her “at 
¥1omes,”* her luncheor parties. She misses the 
mild g@ssip of a morsing with cook in the clean 
white kitchen and the early strolls round the 
garden where the gooseberry bushes are bursting 
into promise and‘the fresh sweet lilac is scenting 
the morning air. She would willingly give half 
her husband's income for the cry of ‘M-i-ilk,” 
which is such music to her ears, and ah! shes 
would dearly like to haramgue the grocer’s boy 
ence more for loitering on the ‘oad. For het 
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and such as her India has n& attractidns. P bs 
grim lessons of endurance and 4riepdship,“4re 
lost in the vast apology which surrousds her 
life. The’ sights and sousfds of Indian cities 
have no “meaning for her. The history of 
centuries is overshadowed by the discomfort of 
one day. She can face the Hirnalayas without 
awe and stand on the terrace of the Taj without 
regret. .She does not warft thenEast ané*fhe 
East does not want her, and yet every mail-béat 
that steam$ into the harbour at Bombay*brings 
her prototype with it. She will’ lean over the 
deck-rail and watch her first Indian sunrise melt 
with? tender rays those pearl-grey mists that 
cling lovingly to yonder shores and cupolas,and 
hills; she will watch that Queen of Eastern cities 
rise triumphant from her long night's fest, all 
gleaming anc shining in that first fresh hour of 
dawn, She will watch the»’shadews «qn the 
waters flee away before the dancing sunlight 
that chases them in wanton glee with its merry 
rays—she will watch India as it were rising upon 
the horizon of her life—indefinitep strange 
alluring—and it will only, occur to het, to feel 
wo ried, because she is the first lady tq be up on 
deck, and, true to her instincts, she will enter 
Bombay harbour with an apology on her lips.! 
Very different is the festees who always 
knows best. She too has* nevef been to India 
before and she frankly acknowledges that she 
never desires to com€ to India again, but fate 
compelling her ‘to reside for a few years in such 
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inditterent coyntry, she sets about regenerat-’ 
my it so far as in her power lies, She rejoices 
ina multiplicity of gervants, from whom she 
extracts a minimurfsof work. Nevértheless she 
is convinced that they are the greatest treasures 
the land can produce until the cook tries to cut 
the -butlér’s throat with the meat-chopper, 
and the coachmah, having drunk not wisely but 
td well, pessuad@s her horses and carriage to 
steeplechase home by themselves whilst he 
soliloquises in a ditch near the Club on the 
tendency of this world to circulate backwarde. 
Even then her happy faith in her own judgment 
is only temporarily damped. It is one Sher 
prgudést boasts that she never orders dinner. 
A glance at the menu of the day is sufficient for 
her. The dinners may degenerate, fot so her 
complete self,as$urance. She vehitewashes her 
kitcMipa gnce a week tosthe d&moralisation of 
her chef, and feeds her distracted household on 
quinine and gucalyptys oil alternately. She 
even looks forwasd to the hot weather. It will 
afford her time, she decides to write a guide on 
Indiag housekeeping. In the preface she states 
that Epglishwomen are too fond of running 
away to the hills or England, leaving their 
husbands to unwholesome solitude and heat. 
‘Lhey could occupy their time better, she informs 
them, by remBining*and endeavouring to forge 
stronger links between feminine East atm] 
feminine West to the*greater advantage of 
womans seputation, in thi§ country. So 
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interested is she in the above \ubject that sy 
even patronises the Deputy Commissionefs 
wife in the hopes of grindipg uséful information 
out of her, ‘Sand it is only when May is upon 
them, scorching, glassy, parchéd, ‘that she 
desists. By that time she has realised some ‘of 
the inconveniences of the hot weather, and-has 
had more sunshine than she considers decent, 
Nor do the papers make an mestion of te 
monsoon. Everywhere the land cries aloud for 
water. The flowers droop and wither. If her 
afternoon rides she sees troops of fainished cattle, 
their ribs knocking together, straying like forlorn 
ghasut by the roadside, nibbling a pit of scanty 
verdure here and there. She is tenderhearted 
andeshe loves cows. Moreover, the Deputy 
Commissioner’s wife is absorbed in nutsing a 
sickly husbands through the het gveather until 
his one wretchel monéh of letve is gyanteff to 
him, and takes no interest in the Housekeeping 

ide andits Preface. »Rumougs from Simla 
float gently down to her, wafted on a_hot- 
weather blast of gossip. Surely regenération is « 
needed there if anywherep so she “buries the 
Guide-book in a tin-lined case,* packs pp her 
trunks, and flits away. egies 

At Simla she will have ample opportunities 
of knowing best, and the cattle will have plenty 
to éat. On the whole, shduld ihe hegitate to 
io there? 


VI. 
ON INDIAN HOSTESSES, 


Sue isa distigct type in herself, one that 
js generally to be_met with at the larger mili- 
tary cantonfhents’ complaining gently at her 
fate in being married to a soldier. . She is rich, 
as hér perfectly-cut gowns testify, and accustom- 
ed to enjoy the best of the best at Home. 
Consequently she is inclined to sweep all Anglo- 
India into an enclosure by itself, and t07re- 
main outside it, not without a few caustic 
remarks by the way. She wears a good “deal 
of jew€llery of an unobtrusive but exceedingly 
choice kind, athe very latest shthg tn enamel, 
anddelioate necK-chains*and sparkling rings, 
She calls them her trinkets and tells you almgst 
with tears in ker eyes that her jewels were afl, 
sent to the bank before she came out to ‘this 
deplorafile country. * She talks of ordering her 
cakes and* sweets ‘tom London, though she 
never does so." She overpays her cook and 
ruifis the market for less fortunately incomed 
ladies with relictant equanimity, She wears 
St Seda ang searghes through them fore an 
Indian Jivilian with a curiosity tempered by 
anxiety, If she possesses wit, she exercises 
it by telling quaint little stosies about these 
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people she meets out here, [although she i 
careful to observe most of therk from a distang. 
She returns all calls with a punctjlidusness which 
would be angst pleasing «fit were not chilly. 
When she has made herself*th$roughly unpopu- 
lar, she scatters invitations toa heavy dinner 
throughout the “station. Shoyld pot that 
appease the illegitimate wrath of the Anglo- 
Indian ? Indeed, has an pee eae a 
right to ahy spirit of any kind savé that which 
carries him through his work and his hot 
weathers. She is second cousin to a duke, 
and this combined with the very best iced 
champagne should give sufficient é/a¢ to her 
dinmttes to make them independent. of the 
tedious duties of a hostess. Music, a frigid 
hantshalee and an English butler complete the 
success, Occasionally, however, she descends 
from the dlouc, of Superiority to “he compion- 
placeness of an Indiah Club, and chats Simost 
genially with one or twa of the women who 
gem most able to impart information’ abofit 
the rest. These particular ladies are invariably 
plain. A pretty woman is her pet aversion,“ 
She has been known, it iS true, in a fit of 
absent-mindedness to admire a” barones’s wife ; 
a countess may often be considered nice l60k- 
ing, and a duchess has every ciaim to 
beauty, but a pretty woman, who is only pretty, 
nd who lives more or less in India—impossible. 
The very turn of her, head, the very swish 
of her frock, are. tokens of frivolity. She is 
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diSmissed with a sthre of the lorgnettes and a 
snfile of the. thin/lips. She may be good— 
Heaven knows! as she trips across the Club 
lawn in her white muslin frock and shady hat, 
let us give her fulltbénefit of the doubt; that 
pretty fluffy hair may be all her own, likewise 
the ies flush on her cheeks—it may be, we 
say, thereby slgndering her not too definitely, 
byt at any ate she is empty-headed. She 
does “hot visit the hospitals twice a wéek and 
worry the Sergeant-Major’s wife with incessant 
attention. For such actions are included with 
the jewels, the rich dinners and the distant 
duke. It is compatible with the dignity 
left at Home, she social position that plays “at 
beinustilance and the grande dame, and which 
in India finds its vent in the women’s quarters 
of the bafrack square ; in tea-parties for sol- 
diers’, children,wand in improvenf€nts” to the 
womene* héspitals. Genefous actions all of 
them, and generously intended, for somewhere. 
between the starehed selftassertion there is a 
latent kindness thaf*struggles to find its way 
ott. Unfortunately so’often the wrong way—— 
ripplingeover’ rocky ground and losing itself 
amidst cleéts and precipices that give it back 
no th€nks. While all the time there is the 
parched and burning meadow-land of Indian: 
society that would havg been the greener for a 
drop of it and might have responded to it here 
and there by the budding ofsome hidden flower, 
But it is not to be, and the shipethat brought 
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her out will probably carry(her Home again 
to add one more to the lohg list of Ingha’s 
defamers. =v 

She does not wear smayt clothes nor give 
smart dimners. She doe$ fot get into debt 
for the sake of the extra flicker it will give her 
in the eyes of  will-’o-the-wisp sogiety. / She 
goes out a good deal alone either,bicycling or on 
a long-tailed pony as quiet and genfle as herse ; 
mostly She has no trap, economy having” eyer 
been a neeessity to her, anda trap wears out 
and needs repairs, and finally dges not sell for 
a third of its original price. But although 
she lives an apparently monotonous life broken 
Onffy by the frequent moves that India entails 
on its devotees, she does not look unhappy ; 
rather she appears very tranquil, as though she 
knew and understood the best of life. And 
so surely dd€se she. Her yiews of it may be a 
little narrow, but they are very ‘dears That 
Aeep devotion for her husband—that still deeper 
devotion for the two Boys schooling over *the 
sea—these are the mainsptings thgt regulate 
existence for her. So her husland keeps well 
and busy, so the mail brifigs her letters*in two 
scrawling schoolboy hands, the whirleof Indian 
gociety may pass her by unheeded, The little 
ups and downs of her boys’ schgol-life, the 
prizes they gain, these are the «lelights of her 
existence, not the fleeting friendships she may 
or may not make ina land where friendships 
never stand still.) The very bills that each 
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quarter produces 1 connection with her heroes 
of treasured ahd reverently put aside for 
future reference.., Many days hence when the 
boys are men and mayhap have drjfted out into 
military or civil *eniploy she will take those 
uninteresting Jittle documents,, neatly labelled 
in packets now. stained with age, from the box 
where they have lain so long, and study them 
tearfylly, alficost (if such can be said of bills) 
regretfully. They were paid long since. No 
financial heartache was laid away m that box 
with them, only a mother’s heartache for the 
things that grow to completion and are no 
more. Letters still come to her, but not so 
often ard notso full of careless tomboy spirits. 
Mort full alas: of demands for money, and 
mention pf debts that were unavoidable 
Ah well, those days are not yet, and meanwhile 
let usspray that™img and India wif deal gently 
with Bér.**°We may havé been very bored 
when we dined with hernot so long ago, and 
have driven avtay with relief that that duty is 
over, but 1 our hearts we must admire, and 
sometimes envy her. No world’s canker could 
ever eft its way irtto her soul. For her and 
such gs h@r, in the midst of all the clamour and 
the turmoil, there is peace. 

There is#another hostess who occasionally 
takes up the teins sf entertaining for a short 
time in %ndia. She might emphatically be 
styled the ignorant hostess. She does not 
know and does not want to know. She hopes 
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she has only come for a Year, but she is got 
certain. She thinks that th the hot weaher 
they will probably go away on.“leave, but she 
does not kngw where to: She has not brought 
out any of the odds and‘erfds that make life 
pretty in India, because she did not know 
what to bring. Now that she is here shey‘does 
not know what to send for. »Shg asks questions 
of everybody, and invarjably forgets their 
answers, so that she knows no better next 
time. She constantly studies the map of India 
without ever knowing at which end of it she 
lives. She has a vague idea that it takes a 
week’s travelling, day and night, to get any- 
Were, and that when you are there i#t would 
have been better not to have gone, the is 
never happy unless she carries with her a 
white sun umbrella, A white umbrella is with 
her a symbdf,of the East. .She does not, know 
why ; she only knows that it iseso"e On a 
sunless day or in the rains she feels forlorn—an 
“outcast. What is tle use of racing actoss 
oceans and continents if at the endyof such-a 
terrific journey one is not allowed to don a 
sun-hat and parade a sin umbrella?*She is 
morbidly inquisitive as to sun stwoke and 
heroically defiant as to plague, while her 
notions of Indian history are primitive in the 
extreme, India, she beligves, was founded by 
Akbar, who built the Taj and the Chandni 
Chowk at Delhi. He was, she is given to 
understand, bat does not know for certain, 
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ae defeated ‘and killed by Clive in the 
Mitiny, after. which the whole of the country 
became subject*to our rule. As facts do not 
weigh heavily pn, her conscience, so does 
depression never weigh heavily on her spirits, 
She is always full of fun and life and cheeriness, 
She’ will* equally well sit up fora tiger ora 
dance all nigitt. “She does not know, and is 
%ntiwely indifferend, to the incomes ,of any of 
her friends. She has never studied the 
awful byways and highways of seniority ; 
consequently she will sometimes sail out of thé 
room in front of superior rank with a gay 
ignorance which is entrancing. Her digner 
parties® are Zlways the most popular in the 
plage, although she declares she does not know 
whom to ask, nor what to order, nor where she 
gets her wine, Some day not tooefar hence 
she will sqil Home again, just as ignorant, just 
® * ‘7 
as bright, just as contented as when she sailed 
out. She will describe to all her friends a life 
she does not know, a society she has not met, 
a climate\she has never experienced. She will 
alwayg, declare that [ndia is the most fascinating 
country in the world, but when her husband 
is @sdered abroad again on foreign service, 
she will persuade shim to retire. And the 
foreign service stations will be the losers 
thereby. 


VII. 
ON INDIAN HOSTESSES. 


Ir may appear an anomaly to,praise la vraie 
Anglo-Indienne when but a short time back 
the insipidity of Indian society was attributed 
to its widédly-varying hostesses, but there are 
exceptions to most rules, and the woman who 
lives her life in India is usually the exception 
to this. To her India means home, dashed 
with the bitterness of exile. *Too often it 
means camp or a lonely outstation witlf un- 
congenial surroundings and companions. Con- 
sequently she becomes a hostess of the heart 
and not of “the brain. Her charm lies in im- 
pulsiveness and an overflowing hospfialfty. She 
is prepared to give all,aand she asks in return 
only a little friendliness and métual esteem, " If 
she is high in the ranks of Indian officialdom, she 
will get all that and more. If she and her 
husband are still climbing “the ladder, {Re will 
get less or nothing. But she is philosophical. 
She soon learns that India is ruled by rank, 
and goes on her way cheerfully, conscious that 
with luck and health its will ¢ome day be her 
turn to rule and receive, to smile an@ be smiled 
on, for though the pendulum swings slowly it 
swings straight: 
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Hardships are hers, however. Not the petty 
hatdships of the hostess who comes out for a 
year or two, an4 finds herself face to face with 
the more sordid aspects of Indiag le, with the 
worry of bad servants, and excessive prices, 
But hardships of a deeper kind, clouding the 
sunny atmosphere and drawing lines where once 
were smiles eand dimples. Separation from 
thildren or hysbang, hot weathers, ijl-heath, a 
constant striving of means with ai ‘establish- 
ment in India and schools at home—these are 
the trifles that cut deep into woman's sou 
either killing that soul altogether, or fostering in 
it unforeseen germs of tenderness and thought. 
For there is®much to occupy la vraie Ariglo- 
Indfenne, if she will but allow herself to be led 
towards development of heart and mint, instead 
of sinking into eirritation of spirit, trivialities 
andgliscontenf® The schools ane? zenhanas, the 
educatfon*of native women, their hospitals and 
physical development, all these things are as 
a sealed book’ to the hostess who flits out to. 
Andia with a soldier husband and flits back again, 
proud if she has mastered sufficient of the ver- 
nacular to order her dinners without an inter- 
preger, dnd pay her bills without being cheated. 
But to the wife of an Indian official they are easy 
of access, and lend a charm to a life that might 
oceasionally b& dreasy and always is difficulty 

To hef, if she so chooses, the history of India 
is unfolded, the peculiaxities and characteristics 
of its people become familiar She learns by 
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heart the embroideries of Kashmir, the carpe 
work of Amritsar, the inlaid Jeypore enamel, ahd 
the brasswork of Muttra, or the “reasures of the 
Lucknow bazaar. She is enabled to appreciate 
and discussa hundred traits’ of"Indian life which 
are misunderstood by the trivial passer-by. She 
can comprehend the spirit of the Taj, because she 
has studied its memories, and her gwonder at the 
marvels of Delhi is lost in ber wonder ap the 
story of its Kings. To her the Fort of Chit- 
torgarh represents more than a mere mass of 
ruins on the brow of a precipitous hill, and 
the palaces at Oodeypore, glowing pink on the 
shores of the lake, are more than a marble dream 
flushed by the setting sun. She can, if she will, 
climb the Himalayas, and shoot tiger in “the 
jungle. s\ltogether a fulness of life is,yielded 
to her which would be impgqssible in narrow 
England, but f(,is a life of whiclt the pleasure 
is won by pleasure and not by duty. “Hence 
it is sometimes inclined to pall, and beneath 
-all the charm and glamoir of it *she sometimes 
feels the sting, and writhes tnder the term, 
“ Anglo-India,” which her knowledge of the 
incomprehensible East fortes on her. “ Few 
women have the moral courage to live Mmdepen- 
dently of their surroundings. Whereas the 
hostess who has no connection with India can 
afford to be rude and extend her finger-tips, the 
hostess who knows that she will be @escribed 
as ‘Anglo-India” strives to be all sweetness 
to all men. Later. when she has reached some 
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ich estate, she has learned her lesson so 
well, that she forgets to patronise, and is all 
sweetness stillYor which assuredly the gods 
will not condemn her. 

And so her éharm is often as ntuch due to 
her.self-consciousness that she owes much and 
deserves dittle,-as to the broadmindedness that 
India develops. eAnd when she has: drifted 
“backs to [hgland,and commonplaceness, that 
charm will linger with her still. India, probab- 
ly now the work ground of here children, is 
faithful to those who love and have not despise 
her. Her memories are as fascinating as the 
brilliant sunshine and blue skies of her cold 
“weathers. ‘Phey impart warmth and brightness 
to told grey England—a cheeriness to the 
hostesswho will never touch her shores again, 
Even the opprebrious epithet. of “ Anglo- 
Indian,” is Jess*regented now-*iSindéed almost 
cheriShed'in the afterglow that India leaves 
behind it, for has it fot taught her to look 
beyond the hofizgn where others do not look 
beyond *the Channgel waves? Has it not 
taugyt the infinite, where others only learn the 
finite; above all, ‘has it not taught that to be 
a hesteds is to be a friend? 


VII. 
ON FLIRTATIONS. 


FLirTATIONS are at once the -bane, and the 
support of India. If there were mo flirtations, 
an A. D. C. would lose half his importance,and” 
India nearly the whole of herreputation. Slyly 
laughing Cupids, hovering over her cantonments 
er sending their silver-headed shafts from 
Simla to Calcutta with unerring aim, throw a 
glamour over her dust and glare. Their mis- 
sion is not so much to be as to seam; a reality 
that is tangible is rarely so enticing a$ a 
reality that isimaginary. Flirtation dges not 
admit of dissection. It shouldhang on a smile 
or a gleani frép beneath half,cloted eye-lashes. 
Let it once be an established fact and if beéomes 
sordid, often tragic. Te be tragic there is no 
need to take a passage on boafda P. and O. 
steamboat bound for India, London and Paris, 
and all the great highways and narraw byways 
of Europe, the country villages, the provincial 
towns, the distant moors, the solenfn Alps, 
can contribute their meed of tragedy to an 
ever-revolving world. But for the comedy that 
plays at tragedy, the illusion that*is disillusion, 
the rapture bred of boredom, Indid? stands 
alone. Her society ig like a balloon without 
aallast, like a eChristmas cake that is all 
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icyg and almond paste. It lacks foundation 
and stability. Yet renovate it from end to 
end and where Would be the occupation of her 
unemployed? Would they not a amctr for a 
flirtation amid the dulness of their tea-cups or 
to discuss during the monotony of their evening 
drives? Some provision must be made for the 
idle and the restless, some spice dropped into the 
steriligy of eVeryday, life, and what pray would 
beeome of the novelist if there were né wicked 
heroes of cavalry regiments at moon-light picnics 
and matutinal rides, or of the satirist if no frail 
beauties rickshawed recklessly round Simla, 
indifferent to the safety of their own lives and 
those of their®neighbours?............As out of 
discdtd frequently arise harmonies, so out of 
constant, meetings arise flirtations, amd the 
harmonies, joining,other harmonies, reverberate 
on forever into sBacg, while the frirfatiohs, joined 
to oth® ffirtations, carry India’s reputation a 
little lower down the stream of time. 

n the wholt an Indian flirtation is a very 
ynselfish affair, It usually affords as much 
amusement tp the onfooker as it does to the 

7 ‘ e . . . 
participants in the game. It is also infinitely 
moreconffortable to smoke a cigar and criticise 
from behind the sheets of a newspaper, without 
any of the worry and disappointment, than to 
be caught in thé mazes of a rendezvous or to be 
pursued bf the inevitable pink-scented notes. 
Flirtation, therefore, should be encouraged firstly 
for the amusement of the public 4n general, and 
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secondly, because it is the only art that fis 
really cultivated in the East. Painting and music 
and literature find but an inse®ure foothold on 
the heights of Jakko or in the busy marts of 
Calcutta 4nd Bombay. Carpets and embroid- 
eries, gold, silver and brass work live and are 
likely to live in the bazars of. the ,native—in 
the heart of the great flat-roofad cities where 
hangs a perpetual haze gf dust°and smoke 
So long ‘as the confiding globetrotter comes «to 
Indian shotes, so long as the English and Ameri- 
,can millionaires buy and order, so long will the 
trades thrive which are of any in the world the 
most artistic and the most picturesque. But 
to ordinary Indian society these Sbjects de vertu 
count little. The cheaper sort of rugs adorn 
the floofs of most mansions; the cheaper kind 
of curtains cover the doors. [he more luxur- 
. 0 « . 

ious articles Sre*passed by ip sifénce, saved up 
for until the day of pension and offtreéKonings 
is at hand, only as a rule to find the savings 
scattered to the four winds In the rush for 
“Home.” But to flirt costs nothing. Nor js 
it even necessary or advisable to save up_for it, 
There is no accumulated interest to gain by it 
and no particular advantage that time*can, give 
save the practice that is no,necessary to art in 
every form. Itis true age imparts a certain 
flavour to it, wherefore nome ne€d despair, .but 
then neither has youth the monopoly of it, indeed 
rather the contrary in these days of perpetual 
springtime. Nor is itafflicted by any despotism 
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im the way of rules and laws. The most 
respectable grey-headed Member of Council 
may suddenly “become a victim to Cupid's 
darts, and the victor of a hundred fights bow 
his head to theeha'phazard pergecution of a 
pair.of bright blue eyes. But in all this there 
will be no depth, of feeling. Indian flirtations 
are usually as artificial as the society in which 
they ,generfte. They are born in the cold 
weather to d¥e in’ the hills, where the sigh of 
the pines and the glimpse of the distant snows 
only make memories pleasanter and. add more 
to the long, long list, or they will not be born 
at all, but will develop out of spite or the desire 
on some fair beauty’s part to outshine other 
beauties, wherefore the smile, the morning 
gallop (yery often a bitter sacrifice to Cupid 
ol the drives ky starlight, the extra valse 
at the ball. Bis it were uselese (> ehumerate 
the refson¢ Or counter-reafons for which flirt- 
ations exist in India. #requently they, arise 
ouf of nothing to do, ard a feverish thirst for 
amusement. Nearly always they are as openas 
the day to an especialfy inquisitive public—for 
nowhere is there a séciety so entirely without 
deceit anel yet so eaten up by a morbid curio- 
sity as the society of Anglo-India, In dull, 
foggy, altogether antiquated old England, when 
an .army offic@r considers he is entitled to an 
appointment higher than he at present holds, 
he sneaks into the War. Office unseen, save 
perhaps by a grim policeman, wao watches him 
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warily out of the corner of his eye as he gadfts 
in, and makes way for him contemptuously as he 
comes out again. A disagredable policeman, 
that. Noae,knows on what mission he is bent 
(though the policeman pfobably — suspects 
much) save the chief whose office he visits. 
Or he lies in wait at his club.for a word with 
“someone” whose influencesat Pall Mall may 
secure him the desired post. But even,so le 
can maintain absolute secrecy and his most 
intimate friends need not be aware of the goal 
ghe has in view. In India itis far otherwise. 
There the War Office is Simla, and men who 
want a billet crowd eagerly and perfectly openly 
to that fir-topped hill. Day after Gay the tongas 
pour forth aspirants to fame, and all the World 
knows what they have come for, very offen more 
accurately than they do themselves. There is 
no guile and“po’deception. «Tie tricks of the 
trade ae all exposed, and each man ‘knoWs the 
rival on his right hand or his left. As with 
work, so with play. In Londorfa flirtation may 
flourish uncriticised amid all the noise and 
bustle and glare. In India it would nog, be a 
flirtation at all unless it were participated in by 
all society. 


And yet there is a certaig frivolity in the air 
which it were useless to deny, A certain in- 
difference to appearances,"an utter indifference 
to home-life, which sows the seeds of 
that recklessness so disastrous to many in their 
Indian careers, Is it cgused by the contact of 
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dingy Londoners with the gorgeous atmosphere 
of the East? Or by the fragrance of the lotus 
blossom dying on the bosom of the lake? Or 
by the wealth, the magnificence, othe terror of 
India’s past ?——Ask not the Civilian’ cantering 
weatily home from office with the thoughts of 
much worl and ‘much heat oppressing soul and 
kody. Ask,nat tht: soldier struggling for a staff 
appomtment and mere pay. The answer lies 
not with them, but with the dusty Malls, the 
dreary houses, the monotony of afl but the 
very big civil and military cantonments of 
India. It lies in the one-sidedness of the life 
that is lived in those cantonments—all work 
and sport for the men, all emptiness and gossip 
for the women. What wonder if Cupid, spyin 
throughs the maze of idle amusemént ist 
unsought dissipasion, let fly a shaft agd flying 
reaclfhis aim ? 





IX. 
INDIAN HOPELS, 


Inptan hotels savour not so much of the 
Dark Ages, as some people would have us 
believe, as of the most modern” of modern 
iniquitiés. No romance of medieval inns 
envelops them—no ghosts haunt their passages, 
History has not toned down their defects with 
her softening touch, nor memory wrapped their 
walls in clinging ivy. Neither sundials nor 
poetry are to be found anywheretin the scrappy 
ground that some of them call gardens. hey 
are entirely the outcome of the Twentieth 
Centuryism that has crept ,into India’s utter- 
most cofnefs, ‘and as incemes become daily 
more ¢ramped so hotels become daily more 
necessary, and a country that by tradition and 
intention should not even Kave known the 
meaning of their name is almost entirely 
subservient to them, , 

Now-a-days, indeed, ‘people live iff them 
frequently for many months together in orger 
to economise and to save time and trouble in 
the frequent moves, while others passing 
through cantonments, or busitfess or pleasure, 
make use of them as a matter of courSe instead 
of appealing to the hospitality offriends. Thus 
jt comes to fass that more and more victims 
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are flung out of their carriages with innumerable 
rolls of bedding on to innumerable verandahs 
opening on to innumerable rooms. The fiat 
has gone forth, and the lavish, and kindly 
friendliness that distinguished Angld-India in 
days. gone by has sounded its own death-knell, 

They aneall the same, these rooms, of the 
same size, the same aspect, the same dinginess, 
@nd ,each fqntaing one or two doors and 
windows, and the barest stock of necessary 
furniture. The traveller supplies *the rest, 
There is a dining-room, of course, large and 
whitewashed; more respectable than comfort- 
able probably, with two or three side-boards 
displaying cruét stands and bottles of Worcester 
sauc@ in defiance of prejudice. Very loyal 
are thege dining-rooms—their walls tovered 
with pictures of dhe Royal family framed in 
gilt, aeedless of tosh Here do* qohgfegate in 
the cofd weather all the globetrotters who 
happen to be passing thrpugh, and a few who 
are not globetrdtters, whom duty has driven 
forth. A curious collection sometimes—Ameri- 
cans very often; languid English, only slightly 
interested in their surroundings, not a few, 
Forejgners scarcely any. The commercial 
traveller, however, figures frequently. Some- 
times there is a honeymoon couple, nearly 
always a soldiet or two, The soldiers and the 
honeymoof couples always know each other, 
They talk familiarly about Peshawar and 
Calcutta. Rangoon and Assath. Thev are 
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eager to know each other’s plans and alwdys 
delightfully inquisitive as to other places, 
For the Anglo-Indian in India as a rule is 
genuine. "I}e has none of the morbidness of 
Western ‘cultivation, He i8 not too weary to 
live. He is always pleased to tell you how 
many tigers he has shot or where his regiment 
is quartered, or whether he é@s_on the direct 
road to a Lieutenant-Goyernorship of 4, Pré&- 
vince. “There isa freemasonry about Anglo- 
Indians which is very delightful Beirg all on 
equal terms with each other, they do not need 
to regard each other with suspicion. India for 
the time being belongs particularly to them. 
Every man carries, or thinks" he carries, a 
field-marshal’s baton in his knapsack, afd it 
makes ‘him wonderfully warm-hearted towards 
his fellow-creatures. Time may prove that he 
was only éarrving stones, but so.long aa he is 
in India he will feel the disappointmént but 
little. His niche is ‘still carved for him--he 
still earns a place in the esteem of his own little 
circle. It is only when he creeps Home to 
play golf and die that he discovers the, baten 
to Le missing. It is borne,in upon him then 
that the world is a big place and Bengal. very , 
far away. In the huge Juxurious hotels of ' 
London or the Continent he finds he is only 
atnumber. The very porter he®so munificently 
tips will not recognise him when®he comes 
again. Hot water and electric light and French 
dinners are Mis in abundance, yet he yearns 
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séwetly (he never dare acknowledge it) for the 
bare walls and the chicken curry of the East. 
Probably he grumbled at them badly in the 
days gone by. Doubtless smoking a* cigar in 
the verandah afteredinner, with the cdlm stars 
gazing down at him, and the pariah dogs 
howling across the road, he imparted to an 
acquaintance he, had never seen before his firm 
detérminatiow that when he marries he will bring 
his bride to no*dingy second-class estabNshment 
like this. Paris and Venice figure Vefore his 
enraptured gaze, and lo! when he comes to 
enjoy them, his heart aches for India again, 
For there he was master, and better still, all 
the other masters were his friends. 

The Americans at the large dining table in 
the Royal dining-rooms are curious and talka- 
tive. THey eat orgnges for dessert and wonder 
why gve do net build bettes fetdls. The 
soldierstahd the honeymoon*couples avoid such 
discussion. They are toe busy wondering why 
a mutual acquaintance did not receive a 
decoration in the last New Year honours. 

he commercial travelfer quite humbly informs 
the Anféricans that thtre is a good hotel at 
some place to which they are not in the least 
likely to go, They are grateful for the infor- 
mation, and ask him ¥f there is a famous Taj 
or a mosque thefe. Hedoesnotknow. There 
is a Britis Cavalry Regiment, he believes, 
who he hopes will buy his goods, But the 
Americans have minds superidr to British 
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cavalry. They want to see the ‘Taj by mdon- 
light before they go to Ceylon, They calculate 
that if India belonged to them, they would 
drive thé trains a bit quicker and do the Taj 
and the rest of it ina week. As it is, they 
plaintively tell the commercial traveller that 
they have been hanging round at hotels for a 
month or more without seemingsto get anywhere. 
The traveller swallows his last” mouthful ‘of 
chicken curry, and sighs. He knows that sort 
of travelling too. 

That is the cold weather aspect of an hotel. 
There is the hot weather side of the case. 
Then the slight hilarity that attended the winter 
months is gone. The hotel “is given over to 
the dreary flaps of punkahs and to the attentions 
of many, many flies. Where they come from, 
why they are never killed, where they disappear 
to, are unsolved riddles. « They eat, tke jam 
and settle on the butter and swarm over the 
sugar. They alway§ drop into the milk,jugs 
and drown themselves in thé tea. They are 
as ubiquitous in their, attention as the wasps 
droning in the verandahs outside. Thg, weary 
victims of their solicitude, flick them vainly 
with their napkins every now arid then at 
breakfast or dinner but, always in silence and 
without expostulation of the sterner sort. 
fndeed a deadly silence ereign$ throughout art 
Indian hotel in the hot weather.* Travellers 
have their meals at odd hours without any 
view to sociability. They glare at ope another 
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fr@m distant ends of the table, as who should 
say—‘You are responsible for this appalling 
heat—” The ofly remark (and that is not 
strictly original) that it ever occurs to any one 
to make is either of or to the punkah-codlie, 
and is always to the effect that if he does not 
pull harder he.will have his neck broken, 
The punkah-coplie, who is nodding his head.on 
2 wogden be withqut, has heard the remark 
so often that it ceases to weigh on his spirits 
or to accelerate the motion of histhand A 
punkah-coolie has a soul like the rest of us, 
‘and the one yearning of his soul is for sleep. 
It is a simple and a wholly reasonable 
‘desire when the state of the temperature is 
consMdered. There are people in the world 
who would benefit themselves and others 
immensely if they would follow his example 
and take a placié view of existengé? “But it is 
an anachronism of this hemisphere that a thing 
like a punkah-coolie is to be despised. Yet 
he, on his wootlen box in the verandah, when 
he temperature has reached a hundred in the 
shade, is as great a philosopher in his own way 
’ Nn : ‘ “1s 
as ever Diogenes was in his tub, which the 
Sahik within learns to his cost, 

The subject ofan Indian Hotel cannot be 
dismissed without ‘Yeference to chicken curry. 
It is a,curiou? fact, ut whatever else may fail 
in the culfhary line, a chicken curry is always 
to the fore. It may be all legs, mixed with 
other curious joints tha defy .arfatomy, but at 
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breakfast, lunch and dinner it invariably 
appears. Even in the homely rest-houses on 
unfrequented hill-roads, while the jrayeller 
fumes to and fro in the verandah impatient of 
delay and the tonga-ponies pant. without, a 
chicken curry gaves the situation, THe chicken 
may have been alive and running @ race when 
the tonga hove in view, but,in ten minutes he 
is dished up and ready for tablt, along with 
chutney of doubtful age and plenty of sticky 
rice. And well that it is so, for the Englishman 
travelling is always in a hurry, and not always 
in good temper. Dusty, tired, hungry, after 
athirty-mile drive in a cramped tonga—the 
empty dak bungalow would have a dispiriting 
effect on him if it were not for that chicken eurry, 
Everywhere there is the same solitude about 
these little roadside houses, the same whitewash, 
the same’ dinisg-room with the same gquare 
table, and the remains of the latest‘meal in 
evidence in crumbs upon the floor, and every- 
where the cook appears with ‘folded hands and 
deep reverences to explain that chicken curry and 
“eggs poach” can be produced, immediately, 
And whether it is the bife of the air"in the 
Himalayas, or the fatigue of the journey, or the 
hurried breakfast at the start, but that Vicken 
curry, good or bad, dry of greasy, real chicken 
or unspeakable remains ef chi€ken, is always 
eaten, and the tonga-horn hoots and the traveller 
pays, and the cook watches him swing away 
with a deep “salaam and a covert smile on his 
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face. here will be another tonga througli 
presently, bearing another Sahib, and another 
chicken will be summarily slaughtered. And’ 
the cook\is waxing fat thereon, + * 

But, df ‘course, all hotels are not equally 
devoted ‘to bare walls and schicken curry,, 
Even the ufispeakable dak bungalow points the 
yay to Simlg afd comfort. For at hill-stations 
hotels are ambitious and generally, good. 
They cater for a more grateful public too: a 
public that does not rush away again after a 
night's rest and a meal or two. To them the 
wanderers in the East betake themselves. 
Girls of uncertain age who have come out 
to stay with friends or relations and find: 
themselves unable to endure the privations of, 
a hot weather for more than a fortnight or so; 
ladies whose husbands are away, fighting or 
shoottng.; husbands* whose “Wives are in 
England—they make a, temporary home at 
these hotels, sometimes in the plains as well 
as in the bills, and encourage them to luxury 
and daintiness. A heterogeneous collection of 
people-tossed together for a little while and 
then separating—none knows where. Some 
timesa friendship is made that endures. As a 
rule, however, hote] friendships cannot count 
on being lasting, 

And because they* are improving, if only 
slowly, hotels are bursting one more link in 
the chain that formerly bound, Anglo-Indian 
society tegether. Foymerly hospitality was 
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the order of the day. Now arrivals come and 
vanish again from a station,.and no one has 
heard of their existence. At Calcutta and 
Bombay the hotels are always full to overflow- 
ing. Such a change in the country was 
inevitable, and-is doubtless more convenient, 
but with the convenience vanishes the camara- 
derie of other days never fo rétugn. Only ig 
the very. wilds of India, in the suburbs ef her 
great provinces, are people still entreated to be 
guests. For the rest, trains draw up at 
sun-parched platforms and drop their burdens 
indifferently, rattling off again into dust and 
heat, while tired arrivals submit,themselves to 
the attentions of clamorous luggage coolies, and 
await their welcome from the Hotel-keeper’s 
respectful salaams. 


x. 
MILITARY AND CIVIL. 


InprA is a cquutry of such violent contrasts 
that it is mo matter for surprise to find her 
society compdsed afmost entirely of two such 
utterly opposite elements as Military,and Civi- 
lian. There is, no bridging over these two 
elements either—no smoothing them down with 
Yeomanry and Militia, with clerks and lawyers 
and country gentlemen. In India one either 
trips up over the sword of a soldier or runs 
straight into the arms of the civilian. A few 
merchant princes, there are, itis true, scattered 
in the great ceatres of commeres, and a few 
mercNahts who are not princes *yet, but only 
hgpe to be so some day. Otherwise there is a 
solemn monotony about friends and foes alike, 

~Wown in the tea-planting countries there are of 
course tea-planters, Sut these again constitute 
a colony to themselves and are hardly countable 
amongst the Anglo-Indians of India, the soldiers 
who fight and the civilians who govern. They 
probably have the better part too, inasmuch as 
they make m@ney agd are their own masters— 
achieversents beyond the wildest dreams of any 
Anglo-Indian now-a-days, yet time was when 
India spelt money, when Military and Civilian 
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alike journeyed Home with stuffed pockets and 

large ideas of the East. Those days are, 

however, as remote now as the days of Jack the 
Giant-killer with his laddersreachingto the skies, 

Many years have rolled by‘ since officers in 

the Company’s service wrote Home distressing 
appeals on being cut of their baita money! We 
can imagine their expressions and impressions, 
when the news was conveyel to them by sinner 
and messenger. How they fretted and fumed 
and expostulated, in vain! The Company was 
stern and Lord William Bentinck presiding as 
Governor-General was sterner. The batta 
money was reduced, and ithas continued to be 
reduced unto this day. In sucfi matters the 
Civilian has the better of the Military. "He 
may grow gloomy and parchmented and faciturn. 
He may view the world with a jaundiced 
eye whilst sthtencing half-a-dézen «men to be 
hanged or accumulate rheumatic gout through 
the long dreariness of many hot weathers, He 
may, when he retires, find himself a mere atom 
amongst other atoms instead of the Sahib of 
Life and Death—the Protector of the Poor—the 
pivot upon which India’s power turns. He 
may resent all this, and allow loudly that he 
resents it, but at least he draws an excellent 
pension, and for many years has drawn excellent 
pay, and is withal provided*with a gruntble at 
the end of it. The heart of the ‘ordinary 

working-day man could hardly desire more. 

The soldier, on the other hand, chiefly depends 
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uffon his gold lace to make life endurable. But 
then there are soldiers and soldiers in India, 
whereas there ig only one civilian, 

The civilian, as a rule, does not exist at all 
for many .years.» His haunts will" be canal 
banks or the heart of a Native State or the 
centre of a.clump of dreary houses in a place 
with a weird name, twenty miles from the rail- 
Way. , It is* his fage, like a chrysalis, to burst 
suddenly from obscurity. He gets a rise in 
promotion and lo! he is a Collector ota Deputy 
Commissioner, or a something of importance. 
somewhere, and instantly Anglo-India recog- 
nises him, and borrows his carriages, and eats 
his dinners, afd enjoys his Christmas-camps, 
and n return probably invites him to moonlight 
picnics, to which, however, the civilian does 
not go. The firstsyears of his service he spends 
in studying jntrivate questions, ¢he™r€st of his 
time itt India is absorbed in putting them to the 
prgof. He has little liberty for anything except 
the duties of a host, which he discharges always 
liberally, if sometimes ahsent-mindedly. His 
thoughts are too often with the files of papers 
in the office he has Just left. Occasionally he 
rouses himself from his abstraction and probably 
having a keen sense of humour tells a good 
story at which he ladghs as heartily as any of 
his guests, But almsst instantly he is back 
again in gloom and calculation. For not only: 
is he a busy man but he is hampered, from the: 
outset of his career, by the bifrden of three 
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hundred a year dead or alive. This increascs 
his responsibility and in many cases turns him 
prematurely old. He dare not‘indulge in the 
rapture of pressing weakly yielding hands or of 
gazing ardently, but without serious intent, into 
bright eyes at any period of his service. Even 
in the days of Obscurity and jungle life he is 
oppressed by the knowledge of this three hun- 
dred a year. He may never rise te any great 
position: He may plod slowly aldng unaided by. 
that brillarce of intellect which India requires 
.of her chosen servants, until the day of retire. 
ment arrives, but he cannot shake off the res- 
ponsibility of being an eligible man. His only 
escape from it, and it is a permaient one, is to 
marry young—which he frequently does, » 
The soldier, on the other hand, unless he be 
the rich scion ofa cavalry ,regiment, carries 
no responsibilities with him whatsoever. Gaily 
with lance afid sword he traverses the land. 
It matters not whetherche is English Hussar 
er gallant Horse Artillery man, or Indian 
Lancer, superb beyond all thoughts of compar- 
ison, or whether he belongs to that impregnable 
wall of Infantry which is Fndia’s great defence. 
Ever changing, ever moving, he comes and 
goes, scintillating with lace and glory; for the 
army in India is ever orf the march, and the 
civilian steadfast to one provinck watches hun. 
dreds of regiments pass by. Sometimes they; 
are off to a Frontier skirmish, business-like, 
khaki-clothed, eager : sometimes they are merely. 
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@hanging stations, sometimes they are bound for 
Home. But always they are cheery, sociable, 
glad to give and willing to take, good comrades 
and better friends, a thirst for fame and indiff- 
erent to death in the search for it. ‘Very, very 
young many of them, mere boys, just starting in 
life. Hardly the place for therft it would appear, 
this Anglo-India. Traps there are many, 
temptations not a few. When all else fails 
disedse mows th@m down heedlessly, careless 
of parents’ thoughts and prayers far away. 
And yet itis a glorious life for the subaltern, 
if he will go the right way with sport and work 
and not think too much of play. For under all 
circumstances, however young and shy and 
retwring he may be, he hasa status all his own, 
He is a subaltern, and belongs to this or that 
corps ‘and has a position in life touphold. If 
heJjs a Cavalry Officer and righ, so «uch indeed, 
the Better’for him’ It may be said without ex-. 
aggeration ofa cavalry regiment that it travels 
round the country with little halos dancing 
over its many heads. In the fiercely white 
bungalows along the Mall their arrival is greeted 
by a fluttering of hearts, such as even a High- 
land Regiment cannot produce. In the darker 
precincts of the stale and smoky bazar the wel- 
come extended is snore mercenary, but not lesg 
enthusiastic. * They are universally smiled on 
and salaamed at. Only that their thoughts are 
generally Englandwards, and their hearts out. 
pigsticking, their heads woukl be completely 
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turned. As it is, it is difficult to make arf 
impression even on a Cavalry Officer when in 
little bits. And as with the Cavalry, so in minor 
degrees with the rest of the Army. A red coat 
is an attractidn that none cag resist and that 
holds its own even against the three hundred a 
year of the civilian. . 

Such is the incongruity of Indian society. 
The greater half careless, dashing,» transient, 
very often-woefully ignorant Sf India, all spurs 
and fame, Whe lesser half overworked, absorb- 
ed, gravely conscious of the importance of the 
other half, pathetically hospitable when not 
ruined by claims at Home,—yet neither as a rule 
leavening the other. The military malerd-lud 
grows altogether too military. A fussiness for 
exercise and sport pervades his whole being. 
He captures every moment of leave that’is his, 
and when he eannot spend it in London, dashes 
off to Ladakh! The civilian, on “the® other 
hand, accumulates leave thoughtfully. There 
is so little due to him that when he takes it, he 
enjoys it fearfully, wondering whether he has 
taken it at exactly the right time. Early res- 
ponsibility makes him self-contained, perhaps 
a trifle reserved. He rarely talks of, his work, 
and when a few remarks are dragged out of him 
they are cautious and well chosen. He has to 
make his way through such assea of untruth and 
deception that perhaps it is little wonder if he 
shrinks from confiding even in his military 
brother. The seldier, on the other hand, has, 
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nothing to confide. The secrets of his trade 
are open secrets ; his reverses and successes in 
every man’s mouth. ,Whenever he dons his 
uniform, he dons his medals too for all the 
world to read. Buta civilian may cherish a 
C.I.E. for many years unknown to his acquaint- 
ances. And across this bridge of reserve and 
over this sgredm of easy confidence, the soldier 
and the civélian arely meet, unless it be to 
accept the salute of some mighty Raja, or to 
listen together for the guns of a distant foe. 


XI, 
THE HILLS, 


Ar first sight India appears a vast plain roll- 
ing interminably into a dusty horizon, There 
seems no end anywhere. ‘The cye wearies of 
sandy tracts and stunted shrabs and sunburnt 
foliage. An occasional mound rising out of 
nowhere crowned with some historic fort, an 
occasional lake hidden away in the recesses of 
bare rock and waving pampas grass, a sluggish 
river winding innumerable arms round fields 
and towns and villages—these ‘are the only 
reliefs to a picture which in its glaring mdho- 
tony dazzles the sight and oppresses the. heart, 
But travel on. Turn towatds those great 
natural defefices” of India, -th6se boundaries 
which no fortresses can equal, no armies over- 
come......Far in the distance across the haay 
plain there appears a faint blue streak where a 
few moments before seemed ‘only dull horizon, 
yellow in the noon-day sun, Nearer and the 
blue outlines grow bolder and the shadows take 
more form, and nearer still and they tower up 
gigantic to the sky, These are the Himalayas, 
the eternal mountains which the -Anglo-Indian 
knows familiarly as the Hill§, and which m their 
beauty, their impenetrable depths, their unscal- 
able heights form such a magnificent barrier to 
the India they embrace and shelter. 
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In spite of their glories the Anglo-Indian 
takes them complacently. He does not go in- 
to raptures over them, | Switzerland, which b 
comparison seems a little play» garden wit 
miniature lakes ahd toy glaciers, extracts a far 

reater meed of praise than do the Himalayas 
with all their vastness. The Anglo-Indian is 
~ccustomed to "logk upon them as something 
very ordinatysindeerl, Ifhe cannot get leave to 
England, then he will refresh himself for a 
month or two in the Hills, away from the dread- 
ed hot weather. That is all. He comes to 
regard them, not as the loftiest mountains in 
the world, but as refreshing sanatoriums, where 
he may breathe what fresh air the native bazar 
and’ the clustering houses of his fellowmen 
leave ta him, and where he may regain health 
and vigour afte? the toil of the gjains, For 
this*quspose he Searches out tHe place that wilt 
suit him best. The best club, the best hotels, 
the society that, he will most enjoy,—these are 
the things he looks for in the Hills, He does 
snot seek scenery, and when the scenery is 
spread before his gaze, he probably feels bored, 
Mountains have no meaning for him as a rule - 
save from the point of view of sport. He has 
become too impregnated with India and Indian 
plains ; he is teo eager to snatch at the fleetin 
pleasuteg of the moment—too willing to ane 
the feast Nature lays at his feet. On the*ty 
sides beneath the pines and amongst the rhode: 
dendrogs nestle villas, innumerable and slates - 
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roofed houses and sunny cottages; where once 
the monkeys chattered and the sun played bo- 
peep between the trees, now runs a Mall border- 
ed by shops« up yonder complacent in its snug 
position is the Club; beyond‘the Club, white 
and conspicuous, the Church. Such are the 
Hills the Anglo-Indian knowsr The solitude 
yonder where the glacierso rua down to meet 
forests and where the streagn brawl and, tum? 
bles thrdugh fern and moss and fallen trees, 
and where the grasses wave over wild straw- 
berries and rare Howers and unseen rocks—such 
solitude is mostly unknown to him. The sports- 
tan hurrying to the bare haunts of the stag 
is surprised occasionally into &dmiration by 
some glade, some lofty peak, some view that a 
turn of the road suddenly yields to hjs gaze; 
or the idle. pleasure seeker wandering to 
Kashmir finds Himself arrested on, his march 
by the beauties unfolded everywhere Around 
him ; but such surprises are incidental and not 
‘sought after. They occur naturally, and like a 
‘spoilt child who knows he will have jam as 
well as cake for his tea, the Anglo-Indian settles 
himself down to pleasure on the business of the 
moment intent, regardless of surroundings which 
in any other country in the world would call for 
speechless admiration, and woyld be endlessly 
idéalised by brush and fencil—in song and 
‘prose. 

It is only fair to admit, however, that the 
Himalayas can be disappointing too,~gnd that 
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they sometimes appear for miles and miles 4 
mere barren stretch of hills with only a few 
stunted pine trees to relieve the dulness—for al] 
the world like a wash,of yellow ochre with 
splashes of neutral tint invading *it here and 
there. Put against this a pitiless blue sky and 
a fierce and deadly sun without the thought 
or hope of Shade anywhere, and the scorching 
picture will a complete. The very intenseness 
of it nmkes the travéller yearn for the violet 
tones of Dartmoor, the soft greys of the rock, 
the dull greens of the moss, the ripple of the 
water through the cairns, and the faint blue 
sky dappled and fleeced with clouds. Or take 
the time of the,zmonsoon in the Hills, when the 
storms crash overhead, and the wind plays 
havoc with the trees, and the rain pours down 
incessantly until it can pour no more and only 
damp clouds flog aimlessly aboutsobscuring 
heavérm and arth alfke fiom views in the soft 
envelopement of their embrace. Nothing can 
be fhore dispiriting than such perpetual mois. 
ture from such never-ending banks of sullen 
cloud, But let thems drift apart—suddenly a 
shaft of light*catches she hill and glade from 
the dying sun and a glory of crimson radiance 
floods pine and rock and fern, and the clouds 
themselves tirn to pigk and gold, and the sky 

lows amber in the joy of such new life and all 
the world seems radiant with mad hope and’ 
unthought of wonders in the passionate beauty 
of that brief moment. Or walka‘along those 
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bleak hill-sides, so disappointing in their bare- 
ness, the never-ending yellows and greys blink- 
ing in the sun; climb that little crest and dip 
down the other sidey-and how, as with a 
magician’s Wand, the scene is changed! Here 
are valleys green and fertilé, spreading for 
thousands of féet precipitously below ; far in the 
distance gleams a patch of scarlet’ where the 
Indian corn is ripening on some gottage roofr; 
nearer .the red millet afid tHe maizé bend 
serenely to the breeze. Underneath the feet 
soft paths are slippery with fir needles: over- 
head lofty pines just give a glimpse of sunshine 
and blue sky fulfilling the tender promise of 
gteater things to come. For presently the 
pines grow fewer and the path more steep. 
Past precipices and mountain torrents and 
- savage rocks it bends its tortuous waf until it 
passes intethe,very heart of those mysterious 
mountains, where the great snow peaks striking 
jagged against the sky dwell for ever with a 
solemn solitude, broken only by the angry ‘roar 
of the avalanche or by the crackling of some 
glacier as it slips into the valley below. J 
And these unsurpassable beauties, these 
forests carpeted with Nature’s most bountiful 
produce, these meadows gay with the blue and 
red and purple and yellow of flowers rare and 
wild, these paths loitering by streams or clim- 
bing precipices whose dreadful depths enhance 
their weird fascinations—all these glories are the 
inheritance of the Anglo-Indian in. his adopted 
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country. They are his to enjoy and to 
accept without let or hindrance. No foreign 
conqueror bars his way, across the passes to 
Ladakh, no painted barriers proclaim another 
country’s right im’ far Kashmir. He may re- 
quire a pass here, a permit theré, to visit the 
territories of some Raja or Native Chief, but 
everywhere he is met by the courtesy of 
friends, and*net theachallenges of foes,.so that 
he may rove at will and unmolested in the 
prefect surroundings of the most stupendous 
mountains in the world. And yet in the hurry 
and bustle of his life, in the business and turmoif 
of it, he is able to avail himself but little of the 
advantages that are his. The’ Himalayas afford 
no irispiration to the overworked civilian and 
none whatever to his wife. The sportsman 
seeks their least aCcessible valleys'-wnd climbs 
theirsforbidding “heights merely °in search of 
prey: the fisherman endures the hardships of 
their blazing rocks and scorching river beds for 
the sake of the sport he loves: the holiday 
takers rush to their cooling glades to continue 
the whirl of amusement they were enjoying 
in the plains below—-but few seek them out for 
their majesty alone. Time was when the 
poetic lakes and romantic woods of Kashmir 
offered complete seclusion and relief from Anglo- 
Indian léfe, but now the way thereto has been 
opened up—the tonga winds its horn with 
relentless zeal hour after hour along the dusty 
tonga-roqg—the fashion, the beauty the sports- 
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men’ of India rush to Srinagar and Gulmafg, 
On the grass grown sides of the hill, once a 
wilderness of flowers, polo and racing are 
indulged in ag hotly as they are on the barren 
ae below. There hotels and: huts and 
ouses have sprung up: there bands play and 
society calls and flirts and dances. -On every 
available camping ground* throughout the 
Valley white tents gleam, where befdte the.plane” 
tree offerad its grateful shade to a solitary 
passer-by. Only at places as remote as Sona- 
marg (meadow of flowers), radiant yet with its 
starry blossoms and its background of massive 
rock and ice-~bound drifts, can solitude still be 
courted and peace enjoyed. Gorgeous house 
boats, pioneered by forty and fifty boatfnen, 
make their stately way up and down the sleepy 
wide riveree They are carve® and upholstered, 
with all the picturesqueness of ther East som- 
bined with the luxury of the too-luxurious West, 
for Anglo-India has found its way to Lalla 
Rookh’s abode of bliss and has conveyed thither 
all the vanities and vexations of spirit which 
mar the life in the Cantonments fas away, 

And as in Kashmir so at Simla, so at all the 
other sanatoriums which the Himalayas supply 
to the Lords of their passes and the conquerors 
of their hills. Nowhere possibty in the world 
aré the passions of human nature laid, 80 open 
for dissection as they.are in thesé remote hill- 
stations on the*slopes of these eternal abodes of 
snow, It is as though humanity Ysired to 
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revenge itself on the dignity and grandeur 
of its surroundings, too impossible to imitate, 
too infinite to admire. In the very small 
communities the round of gossips is incessant, 
probably inevitable. Resources there are none, 
save such as are afforded by the Amusement 
Committees. Themen are mostly deprived of 
sport, the women Are overladen with calls and 
dressing and admiration. Flattery and rivalry 
push their way boldly among the evey-changing 
throng. The feverish necessity for entertain- 
ment lays its heavy burden on young and old 
alike. The Gods of Society and Mammon are 
pursued as eagerly at Simla and her sister- 
stations as ever they are in the great cities of 
the greater world. And because they are 
pursued avithin smaller limits so they are more 
deteriorating in ‘heir effects. The thrilling 
battlefield of poliffcst the buildifly, up and the 
crashing down again of great fortunes, the over- 
whelming push and struggle for existence 
:4tself—these larger aims of humanity are necess- 
atily unknown where everyone is supplied with 
an income anda pension and has a position 
assured in a society revolving endlessly round, 
civil and military officialdom. But human’ 
nature needs the demands made upon it by 
higher endeavonr and by other surroundings 
and occfipation than the routine of business fol- 
lowed by the routine of pleasure. The groove 
into which Anglo-India is forced by circum- 
stances inéfie plains becomes narrower still in the 
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hills. There, where every advantage of climate 
is combined with every imaginable beauty 
of Nature; with few housekeeping cares, with 
many luxuries, with a Constant flow of amuse- 
ments which few, save in the tichest society at 
Home, can attempt to enjoy incessantly ; there, 
where even the rainy season has its *compensa- 
tions, and the miraculous beauty of a troubled, 
sunset after a storm is a joyto be freasueed in 
the meniory always ; and where all being more 
or less equal, none has cause to complain— 
there discontent breeds and jealousy and scandal 
dominate. The smallness of society, eddying 
round in such a tiny backwater, makes for 
stagnation. The very fact thaf so many are 
ona holiday is an additional cause for weariness, 
and, if Anglo-India does not do justice to its 
great birthright in the plainsf still less does it 
do so in the hilfs. Yet none f the inspjrations 
of Nature are wanting and none of its charm. 
Surely in those far-off haunts of deodar and 
pine the joy ofliving should be for the sake 
of life alone. But human nature wills it othes- 
wise, and under the shadow of mighty Kinchin- 
janga, in fair Kumaon, and.on the Simlayan 
slopes, the efforts to be first in the race, whether 
for admiration or distinction or emoluments, 
continue with unabated zéal. «Each niche as 
it empties is filled up again; each friendship 
passes to find anew friendship readymade; in 
each season wanes to find another season treading 
close upon its heels, 
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While indifferent to the little frivolities, the 
etty passions of an hour, silent, inscrutable and 
awful, the rugged snowpeaks of the Himalayas, 
towering aloft, proclaim themselvés the guard- 
ians of India before all the world. 


X#I. 
ON SIGHTS AND SOUNDS. 


Ir is difficult to alienate [ndja theoretically 
from Anglo-India, yet practically they are 
very wide apart, and the ‘only real bond of 
union between the clustering houses of the white 
mrin and the habitations of the black, are the 
sights and sounds common to all in everyday 
life. Indeed, but for the trivialities of Eastern 
existence that press themselves for ever upon 
the attention of the West, the laws of caste, 
the prejudices of religion, the likes and dislikes 
of ruler and. ruled would probably divide for 
ever two na#ionsewhom destiny hag bound so 
closely together. my 

To anyone who grows to love India its sights 
and sounds will be a source of constant joy 
and not only the festival sights of holiday time., 
The pen of many a reatly writer has already 
described the gorgeous ovérflow of colour and 
splendour which characterises Indian feasts. 
We know by heart the routine of an installation, 
with its attendant ceremonics: we have seen 
Delhi aflame with patriotism and glittering 
lights, and have watched the Taj glow like a 
pearl in a setting of diamond lamps, When 
India chooses to'rejoice we know thatshe does 
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So right regally, amid a clamour of guns and 
a trampling of horses and elephants and a 
seething sca of white and saffron and crimson. 
It is not with such pagtantry that we have to 
deal in the orcinary course of events. Very 
often the clang and clash of great doings reach 
us but faintly from the distant city or the still 
remoter Natiye State. We read of them in 
“the columne of newspapers or enjoy them in 
the letters of friends. But the picturesqueness 
of everyday India is with us always. Even 
that little urchin, naked save for a rag round 
his waist and a tinsel cap on his head, who 
salaams us merrily as we ride past, is worthy 
of observation? He has almost the makings of 
a Isondon street boy in him with plenty of 
humour and plenty of character, A little early 
suppressed perhaps, for Indian children learn 
to werk young end quickly take™their share 
with their elders, still the budyancy and the 
mirth of youth are expressed in the upright 
little figure standing black and shiny knee-deep 
in dust. Life holds no restrictions for him and 
no conventions. Hemay play in the mud and, 
bathe in the pond and throw dust at his play: 
mates quite indiscriminately and unrebuked, 
The world, so far as he can see it from hig 
village surroundingspis all his, ‘He knows every! 
inch of the fields rouhd ‘about, every stone of 
the well"where the women congregate in the’ 
evenings, their babies on their hips—every 
shadow in-the twisting lanes that- run past the 
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mud huts to the Temple by the tree with ifs ~ 
red-streaked idol glaring grim and ghastly 
within. Half the year these laties are morasses 
of mud: half the year tley are piled high in 
dust, but always he races through them in. 
different to either, since he has no clothes to 
spoil and no shoes to wear out. His mother, 
grinding corn at her door or sitting huddled in 
crimson wrapper on the roof of her éut, shriek- 
ing discerdantly to her néighbour,. carés for 
nothing so”long as he remains fat and does 
not lose his tinsel cap. That cap connects him 
distantly with the children of the town—the 
little grave demure children of merchants, who 
hang about the doors of their fathers’ shops 
with blackened eyes, surveying customersedis- 
approvingly and always conscious of their own 
dignity. 


They do ndt run wild in the street&, ‘ut go 
to school decorously as little boys should do, 
an embroidered silk coat slipped on over a very 
dirty little shirt, and the smartest of inevitable 
tinsel caps on their heads." They are different 
again to the children of the’Parsis, bright eyed 
little fellows, whose holiday attire will be wide 
white satin trousers and satin coats with gold 
fringe. Even on ordinary days the clothing 
ig very smart of these littl Parsis as they go 
for their evening walk with Papa and Mamma 
anda tribe of little ‘sisters. Indeed no sight 
in India can qtfite equal the garments of Parsis, 
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as seen in Bombay or any of the southern Pre- 
sidencies of India, with all their varied harmon- 
ies of colouring. Where do they get their 
‘instinctive taste for thé pale blueg, the lavenders, 
the rose -pinks,*the tender greens in which they 
love to deck themselves? A group of graceful 
Parsi women «at the corner of a street is like a 
variegated buncl» of flowers in tints as lovely as 
ever,gadiated froma sunset across Bombay har- 
bour. . 

But if colour run wild is really sought after, then 
plunge into the middle of a native fair. Down 
the narrow streets with booths on either side 
there surges a clamorous crowd of every kind of 
Indian natiohality. There a stalwart Pathan 
with long locks and dark blue pagri and tunic 
forces his way along, disdainful of the weaker 
brethren on either side of him ; or a prosperous 
macghant, « witk® wolet satin® coat, pushes his 
little son before him, gaudily adorned in flowered 
chintz edged with green. On every side are 
turbans of mauve, turbans of pink, turbans 
of bright grass green. Women in full petti- 
coats of sed and blue, with little embroider- 
ed jackets and artistic saris, add their shrill 
voices to the ceaseless chatter all around. Their 
clothes may , be of the commonest and cheapest 
material posssble, Sut the toning and shading, 
the stamping and® dying and embroidering of 
them is” brilliant and varied in the extreme. “On 
their raised platforms the owners of the booths 
sit crgss-legged and: meditative, smoking a 
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hookah occasionally, taking no seeming in- 
terest in anything, yet with a very wide-awake 
gift for bargaining when their turn comes. 

a 


Before them are spread out sweets or toys or 
cheap ornaments, or piles of cotton stuffs, or 
even carpets of the commoner-kind. Some- 
times highly-coloured prints agora the walls of 
their booths, and looking-glasses in smoddy gilt 
frames cal} for exclamations of admiration from 
the seething crowd. Everywhere good temper 
and a perfect orderliness prevails. On the wider 
thoroughfares bullock carts with cloth-covered 
hoods labour heavily along, the bullocks jingling 
bells as they go, their horns tipped with red, 
their thick necks hung round with wreathg of 
flowers. From behind the curtains peep, bright 
eyes; probably dancing girlsjethese, going to 
the scene offesttvity coveredewithebanglesof 

* 6 . @ 
glass and silver and gold, their full skirts of 
muslin ornamented with tinsel, their eyes be- 
smeared with black paint, their teeth red with 
the chewing of betel-nut. Behind them, cara- 
coling solemnly along, cothes some,very great 
personage indeed, in snowy white clothes and 
turban, mounted on a grey Arab whose showi- 
ness is further enhanced by spots of yellow in 
daubs all over his body. ¢A litle crowd of 
retainers follow this gentfeman—probably a 
large landowner from the neighbouring Uistricts 
~—who shout and gesticulate and push, rather 
more rudely than the occasion demands. but 
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the good-natured crowd submit willingly, too 
intent on the wonders around them to notice 
much else. So intent are they indeed that a 
dog cart advancing ata rapid pace driven by 
a stout Parsi in athigh shining hat would end 
the lives of nota few of them if,his groom did 
not run insfront clearing the road with voice 
and whip as he rans. Only does the crowd 
waverand%tand agide when a fakir or holy 
man strides along. Naked save for tle saffron 
cloth about his waist, with long matted locks 
smeared with ashes, a staff in his hand, a fixed 
glare in his fierce eyes, he seems to see nothing 
to know nothing of the tumult about him. Ash 
strewn, painted, fanatical, he passes through 
the “crowd and disappears. But wherever he 

oes a little way is made for him and a wave 
of turbans bend ine his direction. ". From the 
unkffoavg he*com®@s, ¢o the unknown ‘he is going, 
and the simple Indian peasant bows down in 


acknowledgment. 


It is good to turn from the noise and bustle 
and dust and to wander along the banks of the 
canal towards that village yonder, peaceful in 
the growing dusk. A flight of wild duck whirr 
overhead on their way to settle for the night. 
Outside the vpllagey some half dozen worthy 
Mahomedans have spread their rugs and are 
paying th&ir evening’s devotions in the direction 
of Mecca and the setting sun. With unswer- 
ving enthusiasm they prostrate themselves, 
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apain and again, each man wholly absorbed 
in his own prayers and quite indifferent to 
those of his brethren. While they pray a 
trumpet harshand discordant breaks the still 
air. It is followed by the clan¥ of a bell harsh 
too and monotonous. This is the call to prayer 
from the Hindu Temple hidden in that clump 
oftrees by the pond, where the flying-foxes 
take refuge for the nights susperided heads 
downwards, from the thick branches. By slow 
degrees the village settles down to sleep. Dots 
of fire break out here and there. The pariah 
dogs how] dismally, adding their voices to the 
lamentation of the jackals from across the 
lain. Overhead, calm and stately, the stars 
ook down with satisfaction. They have Seen 
those same villages, and that same land, and 
those same distant hills torf and racked and 
fused with blocd—and lod if is peace attast 
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In the bazars and the cities all will be lite 
antil a much later hour of the night. There 
the hideous uproar of the tom-tom disturbs 
the serenity of India’s gorgeous moonlight. 
Women’s voices, harsh and singularly out of 
tune to the unpractised ear, accompany the 
drums with a monotonops wfil, which yet 
signifies joyous emotion and is not the,prelude 
to a funeral as might be supposed. From 
all the houses, whether of mud or stone or 
wood, whethér three-storied with carved 
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balconies, or one-storied with na windows and. 
but one door, the same stifling fumes of smoke 
and burnt fat arise. , They are common to the 
length and breadth of India; rising they mingle 
with the dust and hang about over the city in 
a dead haze which smarterfs the eyes and 
obscures “the view. Strange figures, smuggled 
in blankets, ‘ie* about in doorways and on the 
roof~of houses. Sometimes they are on the 
ground, more often they repose on‘coarse beds 
of string—always they are inthe way of any 
wheeled traffic that may be about. But as 
a rule carts and carriages are few and far 
between in she mysteries of the night. At 
every village and in every available space in 
a. town carts are huddled together, their owners 
sleepimg underneath them until the break of day. 
Only strings of camels may,sometimes be met 
witheoa the counfry roads—ire the dark, dim 
awful figures, looming black and dreadful in 
front of scared horses and anxious passers- 
by. With stately measured tread, and noses 
in air, they pass on, leaving a heavy cloud of 
dust behirfd themes Of foot-passengers there 
are few and far between, but when a native is 
compelled to walk at night he either sings at 
the top of his yoice,or talks loudly and contin- 
uously to the’ companions in single file behind 
him. ‘Sach precautions ward off evil spirits 
and other horrors of the moment. Always he 
watches eagerly for the glinfmering of light 
in the Wast. 
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Then, inthat first hour of exquisite forgetful- 
ness the world is givenup to the waking cries 
of Nature. The sparrows twitter round the 
sleeping bungaiows, the brain-fever bird utters 
his reiterant call, the pigeons coo softly to one 
another from the branches of the trees, a 
delicious freshness harbingers thé coniing day. 
Later, the pigeons will coo mére‘loudly, keep- 
ing accompaniment to thee creakifg of the 
wheel as the slow bullocks force water from the 
well, Gradually the cool of the morning gives 
place to the heat and glare of the day. In the 
towns and the villages alike work is suspended 
—the labourer sleeps as usual og the ground 
and is as always in the way. 2 

Only the mail-carrier running with his bags 
from village to village pursues his road, with 
heavy notched stick, round Which little bells 
jingle as he rurs. The bells Will kéep ssudKes 
from his path, andmake a rhythm for his feet 
om the weariness of his march. Everywhere 
in the wilds he is to be met with—in the heat 
of the plains, at the dead of night, in the hearte 
of the Himalayas, on the top of the cruelest 
snow-passes. Does he realise that he is as much 
a connecting link of Empire as are the sights 
and sounds of India to the Anglo-India with 
which she is allied? Ask hig, anf# he will stare 
stupidlv, though brave enough to fagé death 
when it is demanded of him as he makes his 
way through snew andice, For his thoughts 
are not so much with the burden of letters td 
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be carried, his allotted span, as with the dinner 
he will cook fer himself atthe other end. And 
so human to the lasg, faithful servitor of the 
civilisation that is pushing itself into every 
corner of the world, he runs steadily onward, 
his bells clamouring faint and more faintly still, 


until they die AWAY .......ecceeeees ee eeeees 
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